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The death of President William R. Harper has removed from 
the world of students a strong and unique personality, and in the 
sorrow created by it those concerned with Semitic, and especially 
with Old Testament, studies have their keen share. His public 
connection with them covered more than twenty-five years, and 
the circumstances of it appealed to the imagination. He was the 
representative, and indeed the embodiment, of these studies for a 
large circle of men and women who were introduced to them, 
directly and indirectly, through him. Some thus came to an 
intimate knowledge of them. More reached a superficial, though 
often enthusiastic, acquaintance. Still others merely watched the 
phenomenon, with keen interest, from without. For all of these 
he held the middle of the field. He did nothing for display, but 
everything for efficiency, and from this point of view his life was 
not only an achievement, it was an astonishing spectacle. 

In, any case, it would not be time yet to estimate justly Dr. 
Harper’s place in the department of Semitic learning, and the 
phenomenal quality in his work adds to the difficulty. The en- 
thusiasm of loyal pupils does not promote impartiality nor find it 
easy to discriminate between the man and the scholar. On the 
other hand, a purely scholarly judgment may underestimate the 
worth of a pupil’s insight, and lose the large impression in the 
criticism of details, while the very fact of wide popularity among 
the uncritical may awaken the scholar’s prejudice or suspicion. 
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Under these circumstances, and with the bias of warm per- 
sonal friendship, it would be impossible for the present writer, 
even if he were otherwise competent to do so, to attempt a 
thoroughly critical estimate of Dr. Harper’s work in the Semitic 
languages, and particularly in biblical scholarship. Nothing 
more is possible than a rapid review of that work in a spirit of 
sincere appreciation which it will be the enceavor not to de- 
vitalize and invalidate by undiscriminating eulogy. Flattery is 
the subtlest form of contempt for the dead as for the living, and 
Dr. Harper’s reputation needs only the respect of perfect truth- 
fulness to insure real fame. 

Semitic studies in this country have had an interesting history.’ 
They began with the first generation of settlers in New England. 
The early presidents of Harvard were orientalists of repute. 
Hebrew was long a required study, because education was essen- 
tially religious, and because the larger part of the Bible was in 
Hebrew. Like studies were fostered at Yale. Hebrew words 
were engraved on the original seal of Dartmouth College. The 
Dutch and Scottish settlers of New York and New Jersey brought 
with them the same insistence on the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. The study was by degrees limited to students for the 
ministry, and grew somewhet perfunctory, even for them. <A 
great revival of interest, both linguistic and exegetical, was led 
by Moses Stuart, a graduate of Yale, who became professor at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1810. Hebrew had never died 
out in the middle states, and it reached a position of importance 
at Princeton, unde Frofessor Joseph Addison Alexander, and 
his successor, Professc1 William Henry Green; but Stuart was a 
more brilliant pioneer. Stuart had many apt pupils—though 
none his equal as a teacher. Among the most famous was 
Edward Robinson, through whom a new center of these studies was 
established in New York. The newer western institutions were 
in large part manned by students of these eastern teachers. But 
not all. Harper was seven years old when Robinson died, but 
Harper’s Semitic genealogy did not originate in that line. His 
first impulse toward Semitic study was due to an independent 
strain of Scotch blood. It is to be traced directly back to the 

1Its details are scattered through various books, pamphlets, and articles, but it was 
summed up, near the close of the last century, in the two admirable papers by Professor 


George F. Moore, D.D., of Harvarc, in the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1888-89, under the title ““Alttestamentliche Studien in Amerika.” 
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zeal for knowledge and the demand for a learned ministry on the 
part of a people whose love for theology is democratic enough to 
demand thorough equipment on the part of its religious leaders. 
If Muskingum College, at New Concord, Ohio—an institution of 
whose existence many thousands of persons have learned since 
Dr. Harper’s death, from the simple fact that he studied there— 
had not been founded by Scotchmen, chiefly for the training of 
ministers, and had not required Hebrew as a part of its course, it 
is not probable that Stuart and Robinson or their followers would 
have taken its place, and led Harper into Semitic paths. His 
precocity was, of course, an element in the case. To have learned 
enough Hebrew at fourteen to pronounce an oration—of what- 
ever quality—in that language, is to have put behind one its 
superficial difficulties at an age that gives a long start over most 
students of it.’ 

His teacher at Muskingum was Rev. David Paul, at that time 
president of the college. The studies of his early boyhood stim- 
ulated his taste for language, as such, and this led him, at seven- 
teen, to Yale, and a cosmopolitan atmosphere of learning. His 
life at Yale took the place, for him, of study at a foreign univer- 
sity. Professor William D. Whitney taught him Sanskrit, and 
sound philological method, and through Professor George E. Day 
he came into the line of New England Hebraists who looked 
back to Moses Stuart as their head. Professor Whitney, also, saw 
the opportunity for Semitic scholarship and influenced him that 
way, although his thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
was in the Sanskrit field. This was in 1875, when he was nine- 
teen years of age. 

Then followed three and a half years of school administration 
and teaching, mainly classical; and in January, 1879, he began 
to teach Hebrew in the Baptist Union Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, a suburb of Chicago. In less than two years his 
eagerness and his success as a Hebrew teacher were making him 
a national figure. His summer schools and correspondence school, 
his textbooks and his periodicals, were all so many ways of bring- 
ing his teaching power to bear on increasing classes of students. 
Still wider scope was given to his activities by his call to Yale as 
professor of Semitic languages in 1886, and his incumbency of 


2If we smile at the “ Hebrew oration,’’ we may remember that this was a usage at the 
Harvard commencement till 1817-— hardly more than fifty years earlier. 
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the Woolsey professorship of biblical literature in the same uni- 
versity, in 1889. In 1891 he became president of the new 
University of Chicago, and although this exacting position les- 
sened the time he could give to Semitic and biblical studies, it 
greatly increased his general influence even in these particular 
fields. 

Dr. Harper gained a useful degree of acquaintance with other 
Semitic languages, and gave instruction in several of them at 
different times. But it is only in the department of Hebrew and 
the Old Testament that the published materials permit any 
attempt to estimate his scholarly attainments. 

It has already appeared that Dr. Harper’s first taste of Hebrew 
came through a branch of Scotch Presbyterianism, and that the 
influences set at work by Moses Stuart reached him only in his 
second stage. All the more attractive is the parallel between 
these two great teachers of Hebrew and of the Old Testament. 
Both were enthusiastic students, of acquisitive powers far above 
the common. Both were drawn to the Semitic field as by mag- 
netic power. Its importance, current neglect of it, its fresh possi- 
bilities, largely unknown, enticed and held them. Both were 
forced by circumstances to depend much on private study, and 
both diligently used the books of others. Both were effective 
teachers, and communicated their ardor for study to many pupils. 
Both thus became the heads of important revival movements in 
Old Testament science. Both found it necessary to publish text- 
books to meet the demand which their own work had created. 
There were, no doubt, striking differences between them—and not 
in personal quality alone. Harper was able to create machinery 
which enlarged his direct influence to an extent quite unthinkable 
in the staid conditions of Andover Hill. His summer schools and 
correspondence school multiplied his pupils many fold, and his 
instinctive appeal to the average man expanded the constituency 
of these schools quite beyond the limits of a single profession. 
In the introductory editorial to the first number of Hebraica 
(March, 188+), he wrote: ‘Within three years there has been 
organized and carried into successful operation a school for the 
study of Hebrew by correspondence. This school. at this writing, 
includes over six hundred clergymen and students. The mem- 


bers of the school are of every evangelical denomination. They 


reside in almost every state in the Union, in Canada, in England, 
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in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in China, in Japan, in India.” 
Stuart had no such effect as this! On the other hand, Harper 
found much more material ready to his hand, and he enjoyed 
much greater fellowship and sympathy. The movement begun 
by Stuart, and carried on by his pupils and theirs, had been rein- 
forced, over and over again, by European learning, and was gain- 
ing vigor and effectiveness. Harper had this at his disposal, and 
he employed it from fresh centers, with a strong increment from 
his own incisive energy, in spreading knowledge more widely 
among the people. This applies to his linguistic work, and still 
more to his work in the study of the Old Testament as literature. 
Stuart had learned from Gesenius and Seiler the modern method 
of interpretation by grammar and lexicon, and this method, largely 
through Stuart, had become thoroughly acclimatized in this coun- 
try. To Harper it came by inheritance, rather than by discovery. 
His two years at Yale determined this. If Stuart’s American 
world was smaller, the effect of his teaching, as far as it reached, 

ras intense and productive, and Yale was well within his world. 
Both had pupils who showed their appreciation of their masters 
by carrying on advanced studies elsewhere. Here, again, Stuart’s 
men prepared the way for the later generation. It was a more 
uncommon and venturesome thing for Edward Robinson to study 
in Gottingen, Halle, and Berlin, than any man can appreciate who 
has gone to Germany as a student since Harper began to teach. 
The parallel might run out into unprofitable comparisons, but it is 
obvious enough on the surface to give point and interest to close 
inquiry. 

To Professor Harper’s Hebrew scholarship it was both an 
advantage and a serious disadvantage that his teaching of it was 
so successful and so absorbing. We hear that to teach a subject 
is the best way to learn it, but this aphorism is obviously of lim- 
ited application. Elementary teaching may secure a firm grasp 
of the elements, but it may actually preclude, by its demands 
on time and strength, large strides in the higher ranges of a great 
subject. Those who teach the multiplication table every day, 
and twice a day, do not fit themselves thereby to lecture on 
quaternions. 

The ideal authority in any field of scholarship is a man who 
has mastered his subject in its outlines and its details, who has 
explored its depths and climbed to its heights, who is full of 
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knowledge, common and recondite both, and whose mind is so 
adjusted to the possibilities of his field that his judgment decides 
questions that arise in it by a swift instinct, incommunicable but 
unerring. Men resort to him as toa storehouse of knowledge, and 
accept his statement of the facts in place of observing them for 
themselves; men depend upon his judgment of matters related to 
his specialty with confidence, and build on his opinions great 
fabrics of conclusion. Doubtless scholars often make mistakes 
and err in judgment, but this proves no more than that they only 
approach the ideal and do not in fact reach it. And even the 
approach to it is by no royal road. The habitual quiet of the 
study, freedom from distractions, the testings of the laboratory, 
deliberation in proving conclusions, the slow seasoning of opinions, 
lack of haste in publishing them, the quickening of the sensitive 
faculties of the mind which are dulled if they are overtaxed or 
hurried, all the ripening processes which must supplement the 
acquisitive powers, to bring the fruits of knowledge to a sound 
maturity —these things are essential to the scholar, and possible 
in satisfying degree only for those who add to a love of knowledge, 
and a deep respect for it—a sense of the worth of absolute devo- 
tion to even a small segment of it—the freedom from preoccupa- 
tion and from distraction about many things, which gives devotion 
to knowledge its opportunity. 

In thus describing the exacting life of pure scholarship, it is 
evident that one leaves out important elements of the exacting 
life of President Harper, and perhaps includes some things for 
which that life had little room. 

Could a man, occupied as he was occupied, with the many 
plans which sprang from his fertile brain demanding administra- 





tive and executive care—in spite of his great facility in using 
the services of others—be an absolute devotee of pure scholar- 
ship? There is no doubt that pure scholarship was an object of 
his strong desire—appealing to him with the attractive power of 
a luxury almost within reach. But there probably has never 
been a human brain, however gifted, that was capable at once of 
carrying on such large and varied affairs as fell to Dr. Harper’s 
lot—by the very necessity of his gifts, as well as of his cireum- 
stances— his gifts shaping his circumstances to a great degree— 
and at the same time of rising to the very highest heights of 
technical scholarship. 
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Far from belittling his scholarly attainments, these conditions 
make it possible for us to appreciate them at their real value. It 
is remarkable that, under the conditions of his life, he was able 
to command as much of Semitic knowledge .as he did, and to 
express such well-considered opinions on Semitic matters. The 
scholarship of a man like this has peculiar value because it carries 
so far. It does not become trivial by the fact that there may 
be other scholarship more prodigious. Not many men know 
Hebrew as well as Dr. Harper knew it. And what man has made 
his knowledge more thoroughly effective ? 

The chief feature of Dr. Harper’s intellectual life has been 
barely hinted at thus far. Here was a highly original man, at 
the post of a scholar, with a large share of a scholar’s attainments, 
whose originality was directed to practical ends. These were, of 
course, in no sense matetial ends. They were practical ways of 
bringing scholarship to bear effectively ‘on the mental life of the 
largest numbers. For this he was equipped in a degree quite 
exceptional. His great faculty of administering affairs appeared 
in the constitution of his Summer and Correspondence Schools, 
and—less visible to the multitude, but of equal efficiency —in 
the organization of the Hebrew and Semitic studies at Morgan 
Park, at Yale and at the University of Chicago. 

No qualification is needed in speaking of Dr. Harper as a 
teacher. He had a genius for communicating knowledge. This 





included—as it must always include—an intuitive perception of 
the mental attitude and furniture of the average pupil, and the 
gift of seeing with distinctness what he wished to teach, and of 
expressing it with precision. These qualities were heightened by 
training, and were backed by an unwearying patience, by a sturdy 
insistence on thoroughness, and by an absolute conviction of the 
worth of the study in which he and his pupils were engaged. 
Repetition did not grow tedious to him. That a student should 
master the elements of Hebrew was of more consequence to him 
than that he himself should have leisure for grammatical or 
exegetical inquiry. He gave himself ungrudgingly in his teaching 
work, To a remarkable degree these characteristics appear in his 
lesson leaves and textbooks. His Elements of Hebrew (1881-82), 
Hebrew Method and Manual (1883), Vocabularies (1881-82), 
and Syntax (1888) have been used in more than one hundred and 
fifty institutions, distributed in thirty-two states and territories 
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of this republic as well as several foreign countries. In this way 
his influence on the teaching of Hebrew has been extraordinary. 

The processes of instruction are displayed in these, and not the 
mere facts of knowledge. Therefore they will always have value 
for educators quite distinct from their value to research students. 
It is probable that groups of persons so many and so large have 
never been so well taught as his Hebrew classes were, in the sense 
of acquiring exactly what he aimed to impart to them. They 
gained the ability to read Hebrew with some facility, and, what 
is more, with much pleasure. The world of the Old Testament 
took on new life for them. Some of them, after further training, 
became Old Testament experts; many of them became intelligent 
and sympathetic students of the Old Testament, to whom the lan- 
guage had ceased to be a barrier or a bugbear, and had become a 
means of better understanding and of finer appreciation. 

It is difficult to overestimate such a service as this. Each man 
who is affected by it is enriched and enlarged. It was always 
present to Dr. Harper’s mind that in a subject closely related to 
religion, like the language of the Old Testament, a larger intelli- 
gence means new light on religious facts and new agencies for 
religious influence. But this may, for the moment, be left at one 
side. From the point of view of special scholarship the wide- 
spread results of such teaching raise the general level. They 
make special studies easier. They provide conditions from which 
the accomplished scholar more easily springs. They supply him 
with a responsive constituency. One in twenty of the eager 
pupils may grow qualified to teach others what he has learned, 
and so the constituency increases. One in a hundred—or five 
hundred—may be led to pursue higher studies with the best 
masters, and so, in time, to become himself a master with author- 
ity, and so the science advances. It is a great and good achieve- 
ment to have made Hebrew and the Old Testament—to say 
nothing of the kindred languages and their literatures— acces- 
sible and delightful to a large company of men and women—good 
for them, and a great thing for the future of Hebrew studies and 
the scientific study of the Old Testament. 

Some dangers are involved. There is the danger, for the 
teacher, of seeming to countenance low and imperfect standards 
of scholarship, and, for the pupil, the danger of superficial knowl- 
edge and superficial judgment, and the danger of thinking that 
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if so much can be gained so early, even mastery itself cannot 
require much more. But these dangers are inherent in popular 
education, and are not half so bad as the dangers of ignorance. 
The student who knows a little may sometimes be opinionated 
and impertinent, but on the whole the man who knows nothing is 
a greater menace. The beginner may not understand how much 
is beyond him, but he is likely to have a juster idea of it than one 
who has never begun. And all fresh knowledge gives a freer 
atmosphere, and tends toward the hospitable mind. Whatever 
drawbacks attended Dr. Harper’s success were far more than out- 
weighed by its permanent value in the general life of the intellect. 

Opinions will differ as to the relative importance of different 
elements in his method of teaching. Dr. Harper himself ascribed 
the chief value to its “inductive” feature, by which the pupil is 
introduced to the facts of language, and led to build up the rules 
of linguistic usage for himself on the basis of these facts. As far 
as this means concrete dealing with the actual material, at an early 
stage of study, and is opposed to abstract formula, it is no doubt 
fundamental. Dr. Harper’s way of applying his principle was 
certainly, in his hands, highly effective. It might be called the 
method of giving illustrations before stating rules. When com- 
bined with the method of applying the rules widely after they have 
been stated, it is evidently fruitful. It is less adapted to a book 
of reference than to an elementary textbook. It is perhaps more 
appropriate to the Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual 
than to the Hlements of Hebrew, especially since the latter be- 
came, in a sense, a book of reference for those using the former. 
Perhaps the fact that the Elements was published first (in 1881; 
the Manual in 1883) may have something to do with the main- 
tenance of this order of the material in the reference volume. 
However this may be, and while it would be foolish to undervalue 
a system which has yielded such results in practice, there can be 
little doubt that Dr. Harper never did justice in his public utter- 
ances—and probably he never did in his own mind—to the part 
played by his unusual powers of selection and clear statement. 
From the mass of linguistic facts he picked out the essential — 
i. e., the things essential for a beginner to know—and left the 
rest unnoticed. The embarrassment of larger knowledge, the 
burdening sense of exceptions and needed qualifications, which 
oppresses many gifted teachers and enfeebles their teaching, is 
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not an embarrassment or a burden in these books. He has 
selected from his available store that which is immediately useful, 
and that alone. And having selected it, he puts it before his 
pupils with brevity and in lucid terms. It is impossible to mis- 
understand what he says, or be confused by it. Without at all 
belittling the “‘inductive” method, it is pretty certain that if the 
choice were forced upon us between having first the facts and 
then muddled explanations of them, or first transparent state- 
ments and then the illustrative facts, the latter would gain a 
unanimous vote. So that we must recognize once more the pre- 
eminent gifts of the man as contributing to the success of his 


method. 

His principle of introducing, at an early stage, some elements 
of comparative Semitic grammar is worthy of all praise. He 
could not claim, in 1881, to be a great Semitic philologist. But 
his mind grasped the relations of things, and he knew, with the 
teacher’s insight, how a bit of philological history lights up the 
gray waste of linguistic desert in which beginners in Hebrew 
sometimes seem to themselves to be wandering. Perhaps if his 
own studies in this history had been larger, he would have been 
less able to use what he had for the benefit of his pupils. The 
gift of employing, without loss, all that he had was no small factor 
in his success. 

His Hebrew Vocabularies (1881-82), also, were strongly 
advocated by him, and diligently employed. The plan of group- 
ing words by the frequency of their use is the salient point in his 
system here, and is certainly correct. His own insistence on the 
committing to memory these lists of words carried many students 
through the drudgery of it. But the general demand for this 
book has not approached that for his other textbooks, and many 
teachers have found that a less mechanical, more gradual, not to 
say insinuating, demand upon the student’s memory is workable, 
and is more natural and even more truly “inductive.” 

The soil was to some extent prepared for such a crop of inter- 
est in Hebrew studies. The great impulse given to them by Stuart, 
Robinson, Alexander, and the rest had not wholly lost its headway 
among the ministry. The fresh energy devoted to them in at least 
one theological seminary of the eastern states, under the vigorous 
leadership of a strong teacher of unusual gifts, trained by long 
study abroad, was making itself felt before Harper went to Mor- 
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gan Park. Modern principles of biblical study were announced 
in the same quarter. The trial and quasi-condemnation of a 
brilliant and competent scholar in Scotland, William Robertson 
Smith, with its accompanying spread of his opinions in attractive 
form, drew much attention in this country, and turned the thoughts 
of many into channels to which they had been strangers. During 
the greater part of Dr. Harper’s public service, and side by side 
with it, movements that in some cases amounted to convulsions 
were going on in several of the great ecclesiastical bodies, over 
the same biblical questions. There was a general breaking up of 
the old ground, and a fertilizing of it with new ideas. Others, 
also, were cultivating it in ways different from his. Large enter- 
prises were undertaken in behalf of Old Testament science, and 
for the better knowledge of the ancient Semitic world. Dr. 
Harper was thus not summoned to clear and till a virgin field, 
nor was he an isolated husbandman. But, when all is said, it 
was he who saw how large the opportunity was, who perceived 
the ranges along which it especially lay, who was qualified in a 
peculiar degree to take it, and who devoted himself without 
reserve, and at great personal cost, to grasping and improving it to 
the utmost limits of his power. His service to Semitic studies was 
great in fostering other branches of them than those to which he 
more especially gave himself. Hebrew and the Old Testament 
belonged in a peculiar sense to him, yet he applied himself in pri- 
vate study—and with the eager diligence that characterized him 
in all things—to Arabic and to Assyrian, and he had classes in 
these languages at times. He learned something of other Semitic 
languages. But in none of them did he feel at home to the degree 
that he did in Hebrew, and in the Old Testament books, where 
teaching and public lecturing for a long series of years gave him 
easy familiarity with what he taught. All the more generously 
did he open the way for others to specialize in the various divisions 
of the great field. Qualified men were encouraged to devote 
themselves to these subjects, and opportunities opened to teach 
them in his various schools. In every case, whether in Hebrew 
or any other branch, Dr. Harper gave promising scholars the 
chance to show the best that was in them. The list is a consider- 
able one—at least forty or fifty names—of those who came under 





his influence for a longer or shorter time, and afterward found 
positions of usefulness as Semitic and biblical teachers. 
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His great desire was to see departments of Semitic languages 
spring up in all colleges and universities. This desire was real- 
ized to some extent, if not in its full measure. The attempt has 
been made in many places. In some it has succeeded. In some 
the only form of it has been as an attachment to a biblical chair. 
In few has there been any generous equipment for such a depart- 
ment, and the attempt to provide it has in some instances been 
withdrawn altogether, and that in quarters where it would least 
have been expected. On the whole, however, his contagious 
enthusiasm bore larger fruit in this direction than would have 
come in many years by the combined efforts of less persistent and 
effective men. The idea has grown familiar, the need has been 
presented. Its results thus far commend it, and the preceding 
era of indifference to Semitic and even to biblical knowledge in 
courses of general education has passed, we may hope forever. The 
elective system, which, whatever its defects and drawbacks, has 
enabled higher institutions to offer hospitality to all branches of 
human knowledge, will not tolerate, in the long run, a neglect of 
subjects of such human dignity and such practical significance as 
these, and, as endowments increase, ampler provision will be made 
for these studies which Dr. Harper so deeply felt to be a general 
concern of men. 

The breadth and depth of his schotarly interests are shown in 
two fields of which the past century has taught us the importance 
—that of periodical literature, and that of discovery by explora- 
tion and excavation. 

Of his enterprise in the latter field, and its actual yield to Old 
Testament study, it is too early to say much. Nor is it important 
to do so, for the present purpose. Dr. Harper did not himself 
engage in exploration. The expedition to Bismya, under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, and Professor Breasted’s 
original work in Egypt and Egyptian sources, were matters in 
which he took the liveliest interest, and they attested his restless 
energy in pushing out many lines of search and research for con- 
tributions to the subjects which lay near his heart. 

In the periodicals, however, he was personally and closely 
involved from first to last. 

The periodicals were of two distinct kinds: some had a popular 
and some a scientific purpose. The Hebrew Student (1882) was 
the first of them all, and represented both types, but the differ- 
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entiation began with Hebraica (1884)— merged later (1895) in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
and the Old Testament Student (1883), with its offspring by direct 
descent, the Old and New Testament Student (1888) and the 
Biblical World (1893). The American Journal of Theology 
(1897) attests his general theological sympathies, but does not, 





on the whole, belong in this paper. 

As to the quality of these periodicals, it is quite within limits 
to say for the popular division that it has fully met its purpose, 
and has undoubtedly opened the way in many instances to some- 
thing beyond itself. It is no small triumph that the more tech- 
nical journal has been sustained at all, as it could not have 
been without the self-sacrifice of the editor in its earlier his- 
tory, and the university backing of the more recent years. There 
has been a distinct improvement in scholarly value. For some 
time the available material was quite limited; the number of 
competent workers was small, and their absorption in pressing 
tasks was great. Articles of uniform excellence could not be 
looked for. The average was not always high. But, increasingly, 
the results of serious and careful work have gone into the journal, 
contributions have been received from scholars of note, and it 
has taken its place as a useful repository of the products of 
original research. 

Dr. Harper’s own contributions to these periodicals have been 
as numerous as one had any right to expect. Here, more clearly 
than anywhere else, we can see how his interests as a scholar 
were widening — keeping pace, one may say, with a growing con- 
ception of the needs and capacities of his public. The early edi- 
torial notes, not merely in the Hebrew Student and the Old 
Testament Student, but in Hebraica as well, are quite naive in 
their appeal to the most elementary stages of knowledge. These 
journals were, at the first, the mere organs of a scheme of ele- 
mentary teaching of Hebrew. It is evident that theological 
students, and not well-trained ones, were the object of the editor's 
chief thought. But in Hebraica, after 1886, these editorial notes 
disappear. His call to Yale, in that year, put broader responsi- 
bilities upon him, and he began to consider, more habitually, the 
range of Semitic languages, and their relation to each other, as 


of consequence apart from professional training. There is an 
advance from the note on ‘ Hebrew in Colleges” (Hebraica, Vol. 
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II, p. 250), and that on “A Little Knowledge of Hebrew”’ 
(Hebraica, Vol. III, p. 50), to the article (given first as a brief 
address in Philadelphia) on ‘Semitic Study in the University” 
(Hebraica, Vol. V | 1883], pp. 83 sq.). It was in 1888 that his 
Hebrew Syntax appeared, and it showed good philological method, 
but to his journals he made no important contributions in techni- 
cal philology. His chief articles were in the realm of the literary 
and historical study of the Bible—mainly the Old Testament. 
In the popular journals these took the form of ‘‘inductive”’ studies, 
and here, too, while the pedagogical interest continues to the 
end, there is great development in the thoroughness with which 
problems are laid hold of, and the insistence with which they are 
presented. In the later years there were three such serial treat- 
ments of Old Testament subjects in the Biblical World: “Con- 
structive Studies in the Priestly Element in the Old Testament” 
(January to December, 1901), ‘Constructive Studies in the Lit- 
erature of Worship in the Old Testament” (February to August, 
1902), and “Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in 
the Old Testament” (January, 1904, to January, 1905). Two of 
these—the Studies in the Priestly Element (3d ed., 1905) and 
the Prophetic Element (1905)—have been published separately. 
With these, as of the same general stamp, although adapted to 
students of a less special type, and with more stress on practical 
religious values, may be named such recent correspondence courses 
as those on ‘*The Work of the Old Testament Priests’’ (1900), 
“The Work of the Old Testament Sages” (1904), and “The 
Foreshadowings of the Christ”? (1904). 

His most notable contribution to Hebraica was the series of 
articles on ‘‘The Pentateuchal Question,” extending from October, 
1888, to July, 1890. These showed abundant reading, and fa- 
mniliarity with the main modern positions. They were prepared 
to represent the school of historical criticism in a discussion in 
which Professor William Henry Green, of Princeton, took the 
conservative side. This opponent was an accomplished debater, 
and had the advantage of the attacking party, and entire com- 
mitment to the positions he himself held. Dr. Harper, on the 
other hand, avowedly refrained from committing himself to the 
details of the views he set forth, and thereby lost a part of the 
strength of a champion. Dr. Green’s articles were the more 
numerous, running on until the number for April—July, 1892. 
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The result was perhaps rather confusing than otherwise to 
serious students of biblical problems, and while the double series 
bore witness to Dr. Harper’s fairmindedness, and genial recogni- 
tion of opposing schools of thought, it is doubtful whether his 
maturer judgment would have favored a repetition of this proce- 
dure in like conditions. 

Dr. Harper’s reputation as a productive, technical scholar must 
rest, in the main, on his first (and only) volume on the JWinor 
Prophets, in the International Critical Commentary, edited by 
Drs. Briggs, Driver, and Plummer. Preliminary studies appeared 
from time to time—specitically his Structure of the Text of the 
Book of Amos (1904) and the Structure of the Text of the Book 
of Hosea (1905; with earlier publication in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 1900 and 1904; the trans- 
lation of Hosea in the Biblical World, January, 1905). But he 
did not fairly present himself to the world as a pure scholar 
among scholars until the appearance of the Commentary itself, a 
year before his death. This book is so different from anything 
else he published that it must be considered quite by itself. His 
other books represented a selection from abundant materials of 
that which is needed by a class. Here we have a full—almost 
unrestricted—exhibition of all the matters connected with the 
subject. The attitude toward modern criticism elsewhere in his 
writing is often cautious, apologetic, sometimes non-committal, 
sometimes hypothetical, governed by consideration for an opposite 
point of view, or by a delicate pedagogical method. Here, the 
acceptance of the critical mode of approach and of reasoning is 
unqualified. The interest in the beginner’s needs is not control- 
ling. New emphasis appears, e.g.,on textual change and on poetic 
form. All the features required by an elaborate, modern critical 
breadth of plan, patient handling of 





commentary are here 
detail, the determination of fact by evidence, constant citation of 
authorities, careful analysis, registration of the opinions of others, 
introductions, tables of dates, lists of abbreviations, indices. In 
this book Dr. Harper took his stand as a serious contributor to 
the work of Old Testament interpretation, and claimed a respect- 
ful hearing from the guild of fellow-workers. Only those who 


are painfully aware how small the guild of productive workers in 
this field actually is, and how exacting the terms of admission by 
their own nature have to be can quite understand the sorrow with 
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which their welcome to this comrade, hardly spoken, was turned 
to a farewell. It would be impossible, in the present article, to 
offer a minute review of the volume. A few remarks of a some- 
what general nature must suffice. 

Every student must be struck with the aim at completeness. 
, The seventy pages of the Introduction which are devoted to *‘ Pre- 
prophetism” give a sketch of Israelitish literature and thought 
till Amos, with especial discussion of the prophetic phenomena in 
the early generations. The author’s critical freedom—used always 
with sobriety—finds the clearest expression here. Other divi- 
sions of the Introduction follow usual lines in the main. Com- 
pleteness is sought, also, in the presentation of divergent opinions 
at every important point, and even at points of minor importance. 
The author was notable, beyond some who are cited as Old Testa- 
ment authorities, in recognizing how indispensable it is te know 
the literature of one’s subject, and what respect is due those who 
have made real contributions to it. He studied the books of 
other men assiduously, receptively, and profitably, aided in this 
by his power of application, of quick apprehension, of easy assim- 
ilation. Hence his opinions are not the obiter dicta of a bright 
mind, but have a scholarly backing and coherence. No doubt 
we see, in his copious citation of opinions, the diligent and 
accurate hand of Dr. J. M. P. Smith, to whom the Preface 
makes special acknowledgment, as well as his own. No doubt, 
also, all opinions, even the eccentric and the casual, should be 
before the author of such a book. Yet the question arises 
whether it is really necessary to print them all for general use. 
Those that are baseless contribute nothing to real exegesis, and 
those that have had no influence hardly belong to the history of 
exegetical thought, and are not worth their space. More serious 
is the frequent lack of definite position with reference to many of 
the views cited; an extreme case is Amos 5:26, on which he cites 
thirteen suggestions (pp. 140 sq.) differing from his own inter- 
pretation without making it clear by argument that his own is 
superior to the rest. One sometimes misses the lucid precision so 
characteristic of his Hebrew textbooks, a lack partly inherent, no 
doubt, in the situation of a commentator, threading his way 
through a labyrinth of possibilities, and determining many points 
only by a nice balance of probabilities, but sometimes suggesting 


that even this work of scholarship was done under heavy pressure. 
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In textual criticism there is little to note. The author generally 
follows good critics, but does not make much contribution of his 
own to the difficult questions. The introductory remarks on the 
versions are meager. On the other hand, the treatment of poetic 
measurements, in which the author’s interest has long been 
known, is an important feature of the book. All in all, it is 
worthy of a place in every scholar’s library, as the amplest and 
best treatment of these two great prophets which has yet been 
given to the world. 

Enough has been said to show that he was not an intruder in 
the realm of the higher scholarship, but one whose place in it was 
of right. And yet, unless his circumstances had radically changed, 
we could not have looked here for the main emphasis of his life. 
If he had lived a few years longer, we should have had the other 
volumes that were promised, and they, also, would have been 
eagerly welcomed and used. But the main emphasis of his life 
could not have been shifted to technical scholarship. He would 
always have had too many other things to do to become a critic 
or an exegete, pure and simple. And it may fairly be said that 
he had the many things to do because it was, on the whole, more 
profitable for the world that his great powers should be used in 
doing them than in the more secluded work of the scholar. 

What we have to ask at the end is whether, on the whole, he 
made to Old Testament and Semitic studies the best contribution 
which, among the many, he was qualified to make. We may with- 
out hesitation answer this question in the affirmative. He aroused 
in thousands an eagerness for these studies. He introduced men 
and women to the questions with which such studies now bristle, 
and showed the lines of solution. By temperament he was fitted 
to gauge the receptiveness of average people for new ideas, and 
he did not repel those he dealt with by thrusting them forward too 
fast. He was content to be elementary for the sake of minds in 
the elementary stage, and had no contempt for them, or sense of 
condescension. He led them on to higher ranges as fast as they 
could go. He devised ingenious machinery for the promotion of 
learning. He persisted in his linguistic and educational work 
year after year. Thus he became one of the chief factors in 
that quiet revolution which, in the thirty years just ending, has 
brought the Old Testament so distinctly to the front, quickened 


interest in its languages, and equipped so many people to meet 
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its problems intelligently, to the great advantage of the intellectual 
and the religious life. His sympathy with high scholarship will 
long be remembered, his scientific journals will bear witness to 
his determination to promote sound knowledge of the things he 
eared for, his Commentary will stand as an authority until the 
larger biblical science of a new generation shall displace it and 
its contemporary books; but his greater influence will lie in the 
wider appeal—in the textbooks so carefully adapted to the ends of 
practical instruction, in the stimulus and teaching skill, living on 
in the inter- 





and on, and to some degree reproducing themselves 
pretation of the conclusions of the few original scholars for the 
many open-minded students, in the long result of all those tireless 
activities which were sustained by his belief in the general capacity 
of men for knowledge, and which, while he lived, found their con- 
stant reward in the glad response of those he addressed. His 
greater influence remains as the influence of the teacher, and his 
school numbers more pupils than he ever saw, and his lessons are 
the particular things he taught and, besides these, the personal 
qualities of the man who taught them. The lasting effects of his 
work for mankind are in knowledge, but not only in knowledge; 


they are also in character. 














THE HEBREW STEM NAHAL, TO REST.’ 


By Pavut Haupt, 


Johns Hopkins University. 


$ 1.—In my paper The Poetic Form of Psalm 23, published 
in vol. 21 of this JournaL (April, 1905) p. 135, I stated that 
“72 He causes me to lie down in v 23, 2 was a prosaic gloss 
to "352" He rests me, which, as Friedrich Delitzsch showed 
twenty-five years ago,” corresponded to the Assyrian usn4’il for 
uSnabhil, the causative of the intensive stem of 572, a synonym 
of rabaecu to lie down and naxu fo rest. 

§ 2.—In the new (fourteenth) edition of Gesenius’ Hand- 
worterbuch (Leipzig, 1905) the stem 572 is supposed to mean:— 
(1) to lead ;—(2) to provide with;—(8) in the Hithpael: to move 
slowiy.—This is essentially the same explanation as the one given 
by Stade in his Hebrew dictionary, published in 1893, while 
Francis Brown in part 8 (issued in 1901) of his great lexicon of 
the OT’ endeavors to combine the two interpretations to lead and 
to cause to rest, just as he gives for the derivative 552 both the 
meaning pasture and watering-place. Similarly Professor R. D. 
Wilson, in an article published twenty years ago,‘ assumed two 
different stems. But Friedrich Delitzsch’s view that 542 means 
throughout to rest is correct, and the objections raised by Pre- 
torius, D. H. Muller, and Noldeke in their reviews of Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew Language and his Prolegomena’ are not valid. 

§ 3.—No importance can be attached to the combination of 
“2M with “3mm in + 31, 4: 

srn Tao PR OMe NTE ssbo~s 
For Thou art my Rock and my Fortress; 
therefore for Thy name’s sake‘ lead me. 
The addition of “5mm in fA (G Siabpevecs, J enutries, TC 91; 
but $ suis; cf. $ Is. 51,18; $" Ex. 15, 13, and below, § 5) 
overloads the second hemistich and is rightly canceled by Beeth- 
gen; it is a scribal expansion derived from y 23, 2. 3 and the last 
section of the post-Exilic psalm‘in Ex. 15,13." $ has but one 
verb (saules ) for fA SM sms 
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§$4.—In n. 107 to my paper on Y 23 I pointed out that 
the line “Tere” marl wets jose 
Thy staff and Thy (shepherd’s) crook, they give me courage 
meant: The staff” of the Shepherd of Israel will ward off dangers, 


His crook will ene the way; 7N2272 in Y 23, 4 corresponds to 


eng “m3 in Ex. 15, 13, while JOS corresponds to M2M2 
ww. (G reper J portasti; -$ 2,2, for both M°F2 and 
on iz). Instead of JA TFIID FAS ON, in the following hemistich, 


_ = tae 10 —, = in 


we must read ‘DP 2 29." This is equivalent to JNIM2 Wa 
v. 17, 7. e. Mount Zion." The poet says 727p mis7>y, not M22 
7<e7P, owing to the preceding 772. This line should be trans- 
lated: By strength Thou didst seat” them on Thy holy home- 
stead;—Thou didst seat’ them=Thou didst settle them, ¢. e. 
cause them to take up a permanent abode. 
$5.—To settle means also to change from a disturbed or 
troubled state to one of tranquillity, repose, or security. We find 
bm in this sense in the gloss Is. §1,18: ™> 522 TS there is 
no one to settle her (in her troubled state) ¢. e. no one who settles 
her disturbed mind, quiets (stills, calms, eases, soothes) her. The 
semasiological development is the same as in our verb fo allay 
which means rasp to cause to lic. G@ renders: ovK« jv o 
Tapaxarav ce, © => omcst m5. @ aX I mc Detdse, J non est 
qui sustentet eam, i e. who sustains, comforts, relieves her, who 
makes her bear up under her affliction; contrast J sustentavit 
eos, he supported, nourished them, in Gen. 47,17 (see $6). The 
renderings tapaxadéw (Ex. 15,13: Is. 40,11) to comfort and 
avrikapBavw to take care of, German sich Jemandes annehmen 
(2 Chr. 28,15)" as well as Ls (Ww 31,4) are based on Is. 51, 
18, while the renderings Svatpépo, cnutrio (Ww 31, 4) or é«tpédo, 
educo (Ww 28,2) and 4252 (Is. 40.11) are based on Gen. 47, 17. 
$6.—The phrase Omd2a Dds (G" cEOpewer, BG pewer, 
J sili S =232) in Gen. 47,17 does not mean he pro- 
vided" them with bread, but he appeased them with bread, 
appeased their hunger with bread; German: stillte thren Hunger 
mit Brot. They were all clamoring for bread, and he stilled them. 
Ein Kind stillen means in German: to give suck to a child. A 
hungry infant is restless ; when the child is satisfied, it keeps 
still. In this sense 273 is a synonym of M3 fo rest. The Ger- 
(m3 


° 


man phrase sein Durst war gestillt is in Syriac: asa, 3 
f ’ : 
FI") and we can say in Syriac: Lasese Leads com loo samabo 
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(N22) Nama noe 5 Sa mrs) he (appeased, satisfied) refreshed 
them with bread and water. 

S$ 7.—We find bmp oas a synonym of M3 in 2 Chr. 82, 22. 
Here 2°20 O55: means He gave them rest round about 
(G cai catéravoev avtovs kuxrobev, J ct praestitit eis quietem per 
circuitum,; ©, freely, “4h “NT erin VSN; cf. below, § 16) 
but it would be unmethodical to suppose that D572") was a cor- 
ruption of pd m". This gratuitous emendation, proposed by 
Bertheau in his commentary (1873) and endorsed by D. H. 
Miller in ZK 1 (1884) 358, has been adopted in Kautzsch’s 
Beilagen, in Oettli’s, Benzinger’s, and Kittel’s commentaries, as 
well as in Siegfried-Stade, Brown-Driver-Briggs, and Gesenius- 
Buhl, while Oort (Hmendationes) reads B73") instead of DIT". 
But Keil (1870) was certainly right in pointing out that it was 
most improbable that the common phrase pm> mm should have 
been corrupted to sm; the same argument was adduced in 
Delitzsch’s Prolegomena, p. 19, n. 1. For the meaning of the 
phrase He gave them rest round sane see my remarks on “SoD 
"2772" mrs By waters of comfort He rests me (lit. By waters 
of tranquillity He causes me to lie down) ¥ 28,2 in vol. 21 of 
this JouRNAL, p. 141, n. 21. 

§ 8.—In his inaugural dissertation Die Pluriliteralbildungen 

den semitischen Sprachen (Halle, 1873) p. 22 Martin Hart- 
mann called attention to the fact that 5m3 was identical with 
Arab. Ags néhila to drink, and that Heb. 5573 had the same 
meaning as Arab. dgic mdnhal abreuvoir, watering-place (syn. 
Oy méurid). This comparison was suggested nearly 200 years 
ago (1724) by Albert Schultens in his Origines Hebrew, but 
Gesenius rightly remarked (1840) in his Thesaurus that the 
meanings to drink and watering-place were secondary. Delitzsch 
seems to think ~_ there is no connection between Arab. hes 
nahila a Heb. 53 ri2= Assyr. na’alu,” but ee combina- 
tion of 573 and hes naéhila is quite correct: : Heb. 553 is con- 
nected with both Assyr. na’alu and Arab. Jes néhila. The 
primary meaning of gic madnhal is resting-place; caravans 
halt at places where water is found, so that stopping-places 
(German Haltestellen) and watering-places (German Wasser- 
stellen) are practically identical. But the primitive meaning of 
Sinz is fo rest. The two German phrases den Durst léschen (to 
quench or to slake the thirst) and den Durst stillen (lit. to still, 
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i. e, to appease, to assuage the thirst) have practically the same 
meaning, but etymologically they are quite different. To go out 
between the acts to see a friend may mean in this country to take 
a(n alcoholic) drink, but this is not an etymoldgical definition. 
Arab. igiv manhal means primarily a place of rest on a journey, 
a stage or station; and then watering-place, abreuvoir, where the 
animals may be watered. Arab. des} dnhala to water (the 
‘ramels) means originally to suffer (them) fo rest, to breathe 
(them). Heb. ™", impf. MI™ to feel relieved means originally 


me 


to breathe (Germ. verschnaufen, aufathmen). The words ™A 
breath, spirit and 7 (or rather M7) relief are differentiations 
of the same root.” In modern Arabic the verb des nahila 
means to be tired, exhausted; but the primitive meaning is to be 
restive, i. e. disposed to rest; in need of rest. We use restive in 
the sense of recalcitrant, but this meaning is secondary, just as 
the meaning fo drink in the case of 573." In German the verb 
ausspannen is often used in the sense to take a rest (Ich muss 
einmal ein paar Tage ausspannen); but the primitive meaning 
is fo unharness™ or unhitch (the horses); then to stop, to halt. 
‘means originally 


In the same way xatadvpa, lodging-place, inn,’ 
unhitching-place. Our bait may mean a halt in the course of a 
journey, but the original meaning of bait is fo cause to bite, to 
Feed the horses, &c. So Arab. Ags} 4nhala means originally fo 
halt, then to water (the animals) while our bait means originally to 
feed, then to halt. Arab. ise mahalle station means originally, 
just as katadvpya, a place where the animals are unharnessed, 
while Arab. J.ic madnzil denotes a place where the traveler dis- 
mounts.“ Also Aram. N72 fo halt, lodge, stay, dwell means 
originally to untie, unhitch, unharness. 

§9,.—The Hithpael *uxd'>’ mbn2ms Gen. 33, 14 means lit. 
TI shall allow myself to halt according to my ease, i. e. I will pro- 
ceed leisurely with frequent halts and stops; not hurriedly, but by 
easy stages. A verb which means fo resf may easily mean to pro- 
ceed leisurely and even to lag behind. Our to lounge means not 
only to recline at ease, but also to move in a leisurely way, to 
walk leisurely, to stroll. $ datesss ySal ple, © MIS SIN NIN}, 
a Woy) mig! Li,, J ct ego sequar paulatim vestigia ejus, 
just as AV, J will lead on softly, are free translations, also 6 éyw 
dé éuoxvow (i. ec. I shall gather strength)” év tm 06@ Kata oxornv 


a 
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and E @}hiN: Nhe ; Fad: tho-C: ua-néhna-sa ba-kdéma 
nékél nahdauér. 

$ 10.—For fal "rand we must read "OND ; see Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 167, 1. 37. Heb. "ond5 has the same meaning 
as. Arab. Ngn mahlan or hen As ‘ala mahlin, and hes 
néhila and igo méhala may be secondary differentiations of 
the same stem; igo mdhala means fo proceed slowly and lei- 
surely (SiN, KUL ake lat aye 3 hen ) also to lag behind, 
to straggle, to be too slow; js mahala means he took his time; 
but the primitive meaning fo rest is preserved in Jlge mahal 
pause, recreation. In Syriac this stem jge maéhala appears as 
‘\ac (52) with b instead of m;* \as means to rest, become 
quiet, Cf. also Arab. Xg; béhlan=Xge mahlan and dgst 
abhala = ™"3n Est. 3,8 (wgtestl fot Rey Sit denial). The 
stem j40 hdmala may be a transposition of (ge maéhala; cf. 
ZDMG 58, 631, n. *. It is not impossible that the Assyrian 
ma’alu, fem. ma’altu, couch, bed* is derived from this stem 
5ma; the ideogram for ma’alu bed is the same as for na’alu to 
lie down. If we assume that 593, 52, 52 are derived from 
a biconsonantal root” 57 to rest, we could explain Assyr. alu 
(7. e. perhaps alu) city, Heb. dm& tent, and Arab. dof ahl 
inhabitants, people (cf. M al family, kinsfolk) as derivatives of 
the same root; Heb. 558 would then mean primarily resting- 
place, and Assyr. alu: settlement. 

§ 11.—It is not probable that ge mdhala is a denominative 
verb derived from a noun hee mahhal for \gie manhal;” for 
the assimilation of the » we may compare Arab. mirrabihi, 
millailin, &c. for a) > did wee” In Syriac, n is, as a rule, 
not assimilated to a following h.* 

In the Talmud the place $5595 (cf. below, § 17) Jud. 1, 30 is 
identified with 535772." We find interchange of initial n and m 
in 9 nauraj threshing-sledge, which is used in Southern 


Arabia for mauraj, Heb. 3572; also in 5 nis‘ north 
er " 


wind for mis’, £ a010: mas‘, and in Heb. M23 instead 
of Assyr. ma8a fo forget; in the last two cases the n instead of m 
is due to partial assimilation.” Fleischer, in vol. 3, p. 716° of 
. . ® MW - “2s 
Levy’s dictionary, explained the Talmudic NW sifter as a 
. 7 Tr 
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derivative of a denominative verb 272 to sift, derived from 
andi sieve, which stands for manhtlta, manxtlta, Arab. 
Aso mtinxul sieve, from a stem As ndxala; but there is no 


word NDT sifter ; NDT means circumciser, and the alleged 





plural xeoits sifters, in the passage cited by Levy, is merely a 
masculine plural of SMD sieve, just as we find in Syriac: fais: 
as plural of j2Xaus. 

§ 12.— Noldeke (ZDMG 40,7 28) combined the stem 52 with 


a heme 


“the Talmudic preposition "273 = 58”; but there is no such 


preposition. We find 3773 he is, 17 J 5 she is, % is"3 they are; and 
“oT to me, Jot": to thee, F mbit to him, rela to us, % To = to 
them." It is evident that the Yin these forms is the preposition 
5, and not the third stem-consonant of a stem 573. This impos- 
sible combination of 573 and “FT"2 to me &c. figured in the 12‘ 
(1895) and 13 (1899) editions of Gesenius’ Handwérterbuch ; 
but in the 14% (1905) edition it has been rightly abandoned. 
Delitzsch’s explanation of 242 was mentioned in the 12‘ edition; 
but the 13t® and the 14" editions contain no reference to it, 
although the combination of Sma and Assyr. na’alu is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

S$ 13.—In Gesenius’ Thesaurus the stem Sm was combined, 
not relid dgs néhila, but with 73 and 5". This explanation 
was retained in the third edition (1876) of Fuarst’s Handwérter- 
buch, edited by Ryssel, and in the ninth edition (1883) 
Gesenius’ Handwoérterbuch, edited by Mihlau and Volck. It 
was omitted in the tenth (1886) edition, but Delitzsch’s correct 
combination of 542 with Assyr. na’alu was rejected; so, too, in 
the eleventh (1890) edition. 

§ 14.—The same panne which we have established for the 
Hithpael "OS 855 Toms "Nh in Gen. 33, 14, must be assumed 
for Is. we 11: 5iz° mids, wes h means He will breathe the milch- 
ewes, i. e. He will give them breathings, suffer them to rest and 
recover breath (cf. S52" Ex. 28, 12; 31,17) at proper intervals, 
He will not overdrive them (Op=E7° nd, Gen. 33, 13 ie 

§15.—In 2 Chr. 28, 15 553 is synonymous with émiBiBalo 
(Luke 10, 34; 19, 35; Acts 23, 24): omtana mbm means 
they (seated, i. e.) set them on asses (J, correctly, imposuerunt 
eos jumentis). To set = to cause to rest on a seat. To seat 
means not only /o cause to sit down; it means also to rest or lie 
down, Spenser (1596) says in his Fairy Queen, VI, ix, 4: The 
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folds where sheep at night do seat. We should be justified also 
in translating means ob: they made them comfortable with 
asses; but it is not necessary to regard the preposition as the 
3 ne umenti (cf. Is. 66,20; Jer. 17,25; 22,4; 1 Chr. 12, 40). 
Heb. D102 53 means imponere, inferre, subicere in equum. We 
find in Latin: sedere in equo, vehi in equo, ire in equis; in Greek: 
év intros, év Opove, év T@ dpe, ev oti(Baor Keiwevor (Xen. Anab. V, 
9,4). In Old English the preposition in was often used instead 
of on; We frequently find in AV in the mountain instead of on 
the scheagpegg In Hebrew we can say "7 29 or "2, TB by 
or Maa (18 19, 15); ao by a7 (2 Chr. 35, 24) or 25 
a=73 a K 10,16; Gen. 41, 43). D. H. Miuller’s objection that, 
if 273 meant to sef, we should expect pwton Ss ms, is not 
valid. Delitzsch’s former translation (Heb. Lang. p. 6) and they 
put them on asses is much better than the rendering given in his 
Prolegomena, p. 20: sie versorgten sie mit Eseln.” The > in 
the following Soi 555 is not the preposition, but the emphatic 
5" which is occasionally written plene, e. g. Ruth 2,13; 1S 14, 

0; 20,9; Ex. 8, 22; cf. JBL 24, 30 and pnt Y la uqsimu, 
Coran 75, 1 &. (Wright-de Goeje 2, 305, C). 

§ 16.—In Is. 49,10, Dds Ov *y1a S54, the stem 5772 has 
the same meaning as in 23, 2, viz. He will cause them to rest 
by springs of water, © MIT" OMS a OT; of. C WIM IN 
arin} = fA pos in §7 and © "32-70" = M5" % 23. 2; 
for the original meaning vl N7W see above, § 8, end. 

§ 17.—In Is. 7,19 porn 552) means and in all halting- 
places, especially watering-places, but not pastures. G Kai eis 
macav payada, J et in universis eg probably read 

“>5m3 (mrDom2 or p°D2m3) holes, with ™; cf. 572 pit, shaft Job 
28, 4 and nisms Is. 2,19, Arab. J Saks maxltl perforated, full 
of holes; but A “$52, with , is warranted by © "ma boa" 

anmawin .” 

§ 18.—In all the passages of OT, where the stem 572 occurs, 
the Piel means fo seat, to settle, i.e. (1) to cause to sit or rest or 
lie down;—(2) to ease, quiet, still, calm;—(3) to appease, sat- 
while the reflexive stem means 





isfy;—(4) to give rest or peace; 
to give oneself rest, to rest oneself, or to proceed leisurely. It is 
not necessary to assume two different stems; 572 corresponds 
both to Arabic hes néhila and Age mahala,” but these two 
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stems as well as the Assyr. stem na’dlu are ultimately identical. 

There is no verb 573 fo lead in Hebrew, only a stem Sma fo rest. 

In German the Piel 5-2 may be translated ausruhen lassen 

in Is. 49, 10; 40, 11; » 28, 2; 2 Chr. 28, 15:—Ruhe finden 

lassen: Ex. 1§, 13; w 31,4; 2 Chr. 32, 22;—beruhigen: Is. 51, 

18 ;—hbefriedigen, den Hunger stillen: Gen. 47,17:—the Hith- 

pael in Gen. 33, 14: sich ausruhn;—and the derivative S$: 
Ruheplatz, Rastort. 

INDEX OF PassaGEs. 
(1) Gen. 33, 14: § 9. (6) Is. 51,18: 


on 


(2) 47,17: $6. (7) Ps. 23, 2: §7, end. 
(3) Ex. 15,13: § 4. (8) 31, 4: §3. 
(4) Is. 40,11: $14. (9) 2 Chr. 28,15: § 15 
(5) 49,10: § 16. (10) 32, 22: $7. 


(11) Is. 7,19: § 17. 


Notes. 

(1) Presented at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
New York, Dec. 28, 1905. 

(2) In Lotz’s Tiglathpileser (Leipzig, 1880) p. 123; The Hebrew Lan- 
guage (London, 1883) p. 6; cf. his Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) pp. 17-20. 

(3) For the abbreviations see vol. 21 of this Journat, p. 138, n. 3; cf. 
ZDMG 58, 618, n. *. 

(4) In the Presbyterian Review (New York) vol. 6 (April, 1885) pp. 
319-328. The first three pages of this article, entitled Hebrew Lexicogra- 
phy and Assyriology, are devoted to a discussion of the eleven passages 
in which the stem 533 occurs in OT. Professor Wilson thought that 
2 Chr. 32, 22; Gen. 47,17; y 23,2 favored the meaning rest; while in 
Ex. 15,13; Is. 49, 10; y 31,4; Gen. 33, 4 the parallelism and the Versions 
favored the rendering to lead; and in 2 Chr. 28,15; Is. 40,11; 51,18 the 
verb might mean either fo rest or to lead; in the same way 5542 might 
be either synonymous with "35% or with v73"2. 

(5) In E. Kuhn’s Literatur-Blatt fiir orientalische Philologie, vol. 1 
(Leipzig, 1884) p. 195; Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, vol. 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1884) p. 358; ZDMG 40 (1886) 728. 


(6) Recessive accent; cf. my remarks on 1 S 2,1 in ZDMG 58, 622. . 


(7) For the meaning of this phrase see n. 19 to my paper on y 23 in 
this Journat, vol. 21, p. 141. 

(8) See my paper Moses’ Song of Triumph in vol. 20 of this Journat, 
p. 156. . 

(9) That is, a stick used as a weapon; a club or cudgel. The verb 
Uw means in Assyrian: to strike=£E HAM: zabata, with partial 
assimilation of the initial s to the following b; see Crit. Notes on Ezra- 
Neh. (SBOT) p. 37, 1. 2; p. 63, 1. 29; Kings, p. 251, 1. 21. Cf. also Vat 
time for Vet = Assyr. simanu (JHUC, No. 163, p. 89). i“ 





——————— 
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(10) See Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 151, 1. 31. Also in the pas- 
sage Ezek. 40, 2, cited by D. H. Miller, ZK 1,358, we must read: "7°" 
seca mas “mm 5s, not 5x; see Toy (SBOT) and Kreetzschmar ad loc. 

(11) See vol. 20 of this Journat, p. 163. 

(12) Brown-Driver-Briggs: Thou didst lead (or bring) them. 

(13) G uses avreAaBovro both for prs and 545". 

(14) Dillmann, Kautzsch, Holzinger, Gunkel: versorgte; so, too, 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 19, below; cf. Ndldeke, ZDMG 40,728. AV, 
he fed them with bread, in the margin: Heb. led them. 

(15) We also find apc (FIST ms) his anger was appeased ; 

“mam ona Twill appease my fury, Ezek. 5, 13; 16,42; 21, 22; 


‘at Um 
see also 24, 13. 
(16) Preetorius, LOP 1, 195, below, did not defend the identity of 


Heb. 5>43 and Arab. hes nahila; he deemed it not impossible that 


“bie © 


a-bie 
the preposition 5 or 58. 
(17) I believe we should point instead of #1 My" Gen. 32,17 and 


Est. 4, 14: mm. On the other hand, I doubt w hether we, have a form 
am in Ex. 8, 11; Lam. 3,56. In Lam. 3,56 we must transpose the 
two hemistichs (cf. vol. 21 of this JouRNAL, p. 146, n. 60) thus reading: 


5m represented a combination of i nahha to come (to), arrive, and 


Saw “SP NTIS TIN DOyM-ON 
fA omy ap is a gloss to “nmin which represents a form i>) rauhe 
(from a noun nm we should expect “IT a3 cf. WOT ); but instead 
of Moms => we must read, following & eis tHv BonBeady pov (Vv. 57): 
ms72"5; contrast Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 170, n.*. In Ex. 8, 11 
we shell probably read mr MIT = Arab. i=)! irdhe, a form like 
mms 7 release (of prisoners; cf. “Matt. 27,15) Est. 2,18; mOsm deliver- 
ance e Est. 4,14. Arab. o's) rauaéh evening means originally time of 
rest, cessation of work ( hircia!t Jt) German Feierabend, in spite of 
the well-known DY m5 Gen. 3,8. AV renders here in the cool of 
the day, adding in the margin: Heb. wind (3 ad auram post meridiem, 
A — igen 3) but it is possible that the original form was © > 


ae .oR2T mesa (not a5; see Merx, Chrestomathia Tar- 


1 oes | = aw ' ‘e/a ) 

gumica, 1888, pp. 63. 237). & has ‘simply 70 deAwdv, $ Leos) aaded, 
£6:¢: ACh: fénda sark towards evening. The phrase ™5"p "7 
pv Cant. 2,17 (4,6) refers to the breeze of the morning; cf. my remarks 
JBL 21, 63, n. 12; AJSL 18, 200, viii. The pointing mand may repre- 
sent a subsequent adaptation just as the pointing nvsbs instead of 
nics (see vol. 21 of this Journat, p. 142) ov the German Friedhof 
which is now supposed to mean a place where the departed rest in peace, 
while the original meaning is a fenced yard (eingefriedigter Hof). 
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(18) Arab. 


a 


\,! araha to drive (domestic) animals into a fold (or 

} 

inclosure) means originally to afford rest. Also ~LI! anaxa to cause 

(a camel) to kneel means originally to cause to rest = Heb. =I and 

Assyr. unix; WG! GI anaxa bil-makani means to abide in a 
. w/ . E. 


place; cf. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 174, 1. 27. Socin’s combina- 
tion of 2 with py is impossible; Assyr. naxu shows that the ™ of 
Heb. M4 isa ad’ f. also KSed nauxe halt. 

a d ‘ 

(19) Cf. our phrase to die in harness, German in den Sielen sterben. 

(20) For the identity of inn and the preposition in as well as for the 
connection of A" with 5 and NS, =2; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) 
p. 210, 1. 12 

(21) Contrast our phrase to set down one’s staff = to stop and rest at 
an inn, &e. 

(22) G renders 55> by xararavw in 2 Chr. 32, 22;—énoyvw Gen. 33, 
14;—-apaxaAew Ex. 15, 13; Is. 40,11; 51,18; avTiAapBavopat 2 Chr. 28,15; 
—éxtpédw Gen. 47,17; ¥ 23, 2;—diarpedw y 31, 4;—dyw Is. 49, 10;—-S>>45 
Is. 7,19 is rendered payas. The rendering xatamravw (§ 7) is correct; évo- 
xvw (§ 9) is a free translation; the inaccurate renderings zapaxaAéw and 
avrAapBavoua as Wellas éxtpépw and d:atpépw are explained at the end 
of §5. The rendering dyw in Is. 49, 10 is due to a confusion: age should 
be the equivalent of 3792", and zapaxaAéoa should be the rendering of 
Smiav as in 40,11; 51,18; Ex. 15,13. The rendering fayds Is. 7,19 pre- 
supposes a different reading, oor, with f, ong of 5573. 

3 renders in 2 Chr. 82,22: praestare quietem ;—2 Chr. 28,15: im- 
ponere ;—Gen. 47,17; Is. 51,18: sustentare ;— Ex. 15, 13; Is. 40, 11: 
portare ;—Is. 49,10: potare ;—wy 28,2: educare ;—wy 31,4: enutrire ;— 
Gen. 33, 14: sequi vestigia. 3 potabit Is. 49,10 may be a subsequent 
modification of portabit; cf. stella maris for stilla maris = H"""3 (see 
vol. 20 of this Journat, p. 152, n. *) also 3 obligationes y 124,5 for 
obliquationes {#1 mibpdps, Xe. ‘See alo the remarks on OY rm a7), 


nvsos &e. above, at the end of n. 17. 


In § we find tas (=G geared Is. 51, 18; w 31, 4 (3" Ex. 15, 15 3); 

2092 (= G exTpedw) Gen. 47, 17; Is. 40,11 (ce ip Tt yt Gen. 47, 17; 
y 31, 4);— ya Gen. 33, 14;— pe) Ex. 15,13; y 23,2 (cf. T "27 Gen. 
33, 14; Is. 40,11; w 23,2; 2 Chr. 28, 15);— 424) (=3 portare Ex. 15, 13; 
Is. 40,11) Is. 49,10. The two passages 2 Chr. 28,15; 32,22 are 
omitted in §. 

(23) See my remarks in ZA 2 (1887) 268, n. 2 

(24) See Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. 1, p. 171. Delitzsch, HW 
406” reads maialu, adding that the m can hardly be explained as a 
preformative. The Sutean (33 Ez. 23,23) word namallu bed may 
be derived from the same stem $o% = 555 (namallu for namalu, 
namahlu, namhalu). 
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(25) The biconsonantal root 55 to hold (cf. 5355 to support, sustain, 
lit. hold up) appears e. g. in the triconsonantal stems X55 to detain, lit. 


me tm 


to hold; 5D prison, lit. hold (Acts 4,3) where a prisoner is held ;*—} 25 
bride (Assyr. k allatu) denotes a girl who is held, i.e. pledged, engaged, 
affianced;**— 3555 coop, a cage in which a bird may be kept; 355 dog; 
cf. the German name for a dog, Packan, i.e. hold fast; the final = may 
have been originally the preposition 3 ;—"5> vessel (which holds some- 
thing); °55 kidney may mean capsulated, enclosed in a capsule, 
referring to the capsule of the kidneys as well as to the fat in which the 
kidneys are imbedded (cf. Lev. 3, 4. 10. 15);— 455 (i. e. 959) to be com- 
pleted, lit. to hold on, to stop, come to an end;—5*55 whole, lit. complete; 
$5 (for kull) all, lit. whole, complete;—O"52>5 to put to shame, lit. to 
make him catch it (cf. German betroffen, lit. caught in the act, surprised, 
confounded);— 55x to eat, lit. to take (Acts aia mpoodapBavw) Or par- 
take (weradapBavw);— 55° to be able (Aram. 5 oma, Eth. kehla) lit. to be 
capable, have the capacity (cf. 55 and our phrases it is not in him, he 
has in him);+-— 23 to be crafty, artful, lit. to take in, catch, entrap, 
outwit by superior craft, skill, art; cf. our term catch-match; ssp to 
understand, lit. to catch on, to take it in, grasp or seize mentally, appre- 


hend ;— Assyr. Sen to trust, lit. to hold on, to take to;—Arab. Ate 


ve 
Sakila to be complicated, ambiguous may mean originally to be catchy, 
captious (Germ. verfdnglich) while Ate to vocalize a text means 
originally to disentangle, i. e. to remove the ambiguity; cf. the privative 
Dm: to comfort, which means originally to cause to stop sighing; see 
my paper cited below, in n. 32. The ¢ in Ane katala to bind, imprison 
(jas>) may be secondary, so that ACs may be combined with x55 
(Li to heap up = M&S). Arab. WS kéla’a to watch, to guard (Uxy>) 
means originally to try to catch (cf. our archaic phrase to lie on the 
catch); VS to be completed (gil ){ means originally, like => to hold 
on, io stop; nts to be tired means to be used up, played out. Con- 


sequently a biconsonantal root b5 may appear e. 9 as b=55, 223, s5 


5 
om x5 — en, ° tam a ame — oo an 
~— mw? oN? ob led A! lewd Jam» am 9 ea Aa) Daal: x55,” Ss, tim? 


, oe 
355, sae sns &ec. &c. An infixed TJ may appear as 5% or BO; cf. 
Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 239, 1.3. For infixed ™ see vol. 1 of 
this JournaL, p. 178, n. 4; Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. 1, p. 166. Cf. 
also Gesenius-Kautzsch”, § 30, ¢ 

*Heb. DS 355 means originally a brace, i.e. couple, pair, lit. things braced, i. e. firmly 
held together. 

** Our word bride is connected with bride = bridle and means originally restrained, i. e. 
pledged, betrothed; cf. the French phrase brider quelqwun par un contrat. A connection of 
the Germanic bradi- with the Latin epithet of Aphrodite, Frutis, is improbable. French 
bru, daughter-in-law, is a Germanic loanword, 


+ Cf. Ethiopic enbéia J cannot, lit. it is not in me (Dillm. Gr.2, p. 337), 
tcf. Assyr. kali, constr. kal totality, ali. For Heb. b> all Assyrian uses either the 
feminine form kullat or kal, constr. of kala, from a stem tertie infirme. 
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(26) Cf. my remarks in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. 1, p. 172” and 
Addenda on p. 325; also my paper on Denominative Verbs in JHUC, 
No. 114, p. 109. 

(27) See Wright-de Goeje, vol. 1, p. 15, below. 

(28) See Néldeke, Syr. Gr (1898) § 28; Brockelmann, Syr. Gr. 
(1905) § 57. 

(29) Buhl is inclined to identify this name with Salve Ma‘lail, W 
of Nazareth; see, however, Moore’s commentary on Judges (1895) p. 50, 
below. 

(30) Cf. Assyr. xansu fifth for xfamsu, SanSu sun for Samsu, 
&e. (see Beitr. z. Assyr. vol. 1, p. 3, and Delitzsch, § 49) and above, 
n.9. For Assyr. maéSu= Heb. ON" see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) 
p. 263, 1. 49. 

(31) Levias, Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Cincinnati, 1900) § 124 (see this Journat, vol. 138, 


p. 58) thinks that the prefixed "5 in 375° &c. is a contraction of "75 = 


~ 


“W732, “WD, while F272 is supposed (§177) to have originated from 


pietia 
on bd a J te : *,* , . . 
snd, a compound of the preposition 5 and the affixed “demonstrative 


’ i ’ ” ve on ¢ . > ° ° ° 
of determinate distance, 75M.” Cf. also ibid. § 96. For the dissimila- 
ea J 


tion of the initial 7 in 54° we might compare the dissimilation of the 
final n in Syr. ‘Soa nittil for nittin, nintin, originally lintin (see 
Beitr. z. Assy. vol. 1, p. 17, 1. 19) also Aram. 4°" two for 93M, origi- 
nally thinami; ef. Brockelmann, Syr. Gr2 § 76 and Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 270, 1. 34 and n.*. It seems to me, however, that 
Levias’ explanation is untenable. 

(32) Cf. my translation of Is. 40 in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leip- 
zig, 1902). . 

(33) Noéldeke seems to be inclined to endorse this translation; 2 Chr. 
32, 22 (ZDMG 40, 728; cf. above, §7) is apparently a mistake for 
2 Chr. 28, 15. F 

(84) Cf. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 288, 1. 36 and vol. 20 of this 
JOURNAL, p. 172, n. 60. 

(35) In Johannis Buxtorfii Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum 
(Basileze, 1710) p. 170, below, pds b224 is rendered et in omni- 
bus laudatis arboribus (Ibn Ezra: in domibus vel locis laudatis) as 
though 55>45 were the part. Niph. of 555. 


owt ila 
(36) For 532 dreggish (Is. 1,22) from 5% to settle, to subside, 


see note 11 to my paper on the etymology of mohél circumciser in the 
July (1906) number of this Journat. 


t 
\ 
j 











GLOSSEN ZU O. A. TOFFTEEN’S “GEOGRAPHICAL 
LIST TO R. F. HARPER’S ASSYRIAN AND 
BABYLONIAN LETTERS, VOLS. I-VIIT.” 


Von MaxIMILiAN STRECK, 


Strassburg im Elsass. 


Im I. Hefte des vorigen Jahrganges (Vol. XXI) dieser Zeit- 
schrift wurden gleichzeitig zwei Speziallexika zu Harper’s monu- 
mentalem und ausserordentlich zuverlaéssigem Brief-Corpus 
publizirt; Godbey lieferte eine Liste der vorkommenden Berufs- 
und Beamten-Namen, Toffteen eine solche der geographischen.' 
Da ich gleichfalls einige Monate vor dem Erscheinen des betreff- 
enden Heftes dieser Zeitschrift die Harper’schen Briefe nach 
verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten durchgearbeitet und auch die von 
Godbey und Toffteen ausgezogenen Wortkategorieen excerpirt 
hatte, so kam mir die Arbeit beider sehr erwiinscht, insofern als 
sie mir ein Nachprifen meiner Excerpte ermdglichte. Godbey’s 
Liste habe ich bisher nicht eingehender mit dem von mir zusam- 
men getragenem Material verglichen; im Allgemeinen hat sie auf 
mich aber einen zuverlassigen Eindruck gemacht. Dagegen 
konnte ich bei T. eine ziemlich erhebliche Anzahl von Missver- 
standnissen und Ungenauigkeiten konstatiren. Namentlich lasst 
T. fast durchgangig in seiner Transskription véllig im Unklaren 
dariiber, ob ein Name auf dem Original vollstandig lesbar ist oder 
ob etwas bezw. wie viel von dem Wortkorper erst durch mehr oder 
weniger wahrscheinliche Ergiinzungen gewonnen wurde. 

Wenn ich nun hier das gesammte Ergebnis meiner ziemlich 
eingehenden, aber durchaus nicht erschépfenden Nachprifung* 
der T.’schen Liste allen Benttzern derselben unterbreite, so 
geschieht dies lediglich im Interesse der Sache. Da die kost- 
spielige H.’sche Ausgabe sich nur im Privatbesitze eines geringen 
Bruchteiles von Assyriologen befinden dirfte, dieselbe tiberdies 

1Godbey’s Liste auf pp. 65-82: jene Toffteen’s pp. 88-99. Ich kiirze im Folgenden den 
Namen Toffteen immer durch T. ab; H. = Harper. 

2Die nur durch wenige Belegstellen vertretenen Namen habe ich zum gréssten Teile 
nachgepriift, dagegen nicht jene Artikel. die wie Elamtu, Arrapha, Arbailu, Uruk, Assur, 
Rabilu, Barsip, Kalhu, Kasu, Nina (Ninua), Sippar, Pukudu und mat tamtim mit einer 


grossen Zahl von Zitaten versehen sind. Bei diesen bekannten Namen sind Lesefehler 
ohnedies weniger zu erwarten. 
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nur in wenigen staatlichen Bibliotheken vorhanden ist, so werden 
wohl manche Fachmanner tiber in den Briefen vorkommende 
geographische Namen T.’s Register zu Rate ziehen. Ausserdem 
glaube ich den alten Historikern und Geographen, die nur aus 
zweiter Hand schoépfen koénnen, durch meine “Glossen” einen 
Dienst zu erweisen. 

T. hat die einzelnen Namen nach dem westsemitischen Alpha- 
bet angeordnet; dabei sind ihm allerdings auch verschiedene 
Versehen untergelaufen, die bewirken kénnen, dass man einen an 
falscher Stelle gebuchten Namen vermisst.’ In meinen Bemer- 
kungen zu den einzelnen Namen habe ich, aus Utilitatsgriinden, 
durchwegs die yon T. beobachtete Reihenfolge adoptirt. 


alA.BA.ATI: (211) K 662, Rv. 2 liest T. amé!l Ab-ai; der Text  bietet 
jedoch: ™. arab AB-ai = ™ Tebétai, einen in der Sargonidenepoche 
beliebten Personennamen. Unter dem gleichen Namen bringt T. 
ferner ein ™4t Ab-b[u-.]: (642) K 12046, Obv. 5; der Text bietet: 
al AT.SE[. .], also: ai At-?! 

alA.BA.ALI: (424) Sm. 760, Obv. 138. Der Text bietet: ma-a alu 
a-na ali a-di @! Tu-ru-us-pa-a (Obv. 14) ul-lu-a-te sa-ad-ra d. h. 
“(von) Stadt zu Stadt, bis nach Turuspa hin, sind Garnisonen(?)* 
aufgestellt.” Recht fraglich erscheint es mir auch, ob in (413) Bu 
91, 5-9, 12 Rv. 11 mit T, a! mat Ab-ili gelesen werden darf; das von 
T. als Determinativ mat aufgefasste Zeichen KUR diirfte vielmehr 
der erste Bestandteil des Ortsnamens sein; die Lesung des Zeichens 
AN (ili) ist nach H. fraglich. 

alA.DI.I[N.NU].: (500) K 1303, Obv. 4. Die Erginzung des Namens 
zu A-di-i[n-nu] nicht sicher, aber immerhin ziemlich wahrscheinlich. 
Eine im Bezirke von Nordsyrien liegende Ortschaft dieses Namens 
erwihnt Salmanassar II.; vgl. dessen Monolith IT, 48: @! A-di-en-nu; 
dieselbe kennt auch Tiglathpileser ITI. als #! A-ti-in-ni: Annal. 130.’ 

alAK.TA.LA: (685) 81, 2-4, 96, Rv. 5. Vor ak-ta-la bietet H. noch 
einen schrigen Keil; sollte letzterer ungenau fiir AS stehen, mithin 
3So steht z, B. ™4t NA.RI.[.] zwischen #! BA.HAR.RI und ™4t BAR, HAL.ZA, 

Arbailu hinter Arrapha, Madaktu zwischen Ebir-nari und Adia, ®™¢! MARKi hinter 


Amurra, u.s.w. Zu tadeln ist auch die gelegentliche Inkonsequenz in der Umschrift: so 
wird z. B. in der einen Stelle (763) 81, 2-4, 126 das zweite Zeichen KU, im Gegensatz zu den 
iibrigen Stellen, durch gu umschrieben; auch sonst gibt T. besagtes Zeichen bald durch ku, 
bald durch gu wieder. Ungleich bedenklicher erscheint aber noch die Ofters zu konstati- 
rende Thatsache, dass eine und dieselbe Belegstelle zweimal, das eine Mal richtig, das 
andere Mal unrichtig gelesen, auftaucht. 

4 Dem ul-lu-a-te wird man mit van Gelderen, Beitr. z. Assyr., IV, 540 etwa eine Bedeutung 

: 

wie ‘“Garnison” vindiziren dirfen. Man vgl. das von der gleichen Wurzel (TSN,) abzulei- 
tende Sdalutu =“ Besatzung, Garnison”’’; zu letzterem s. Delitzsch, HW., 66 und Assyr. 
Lesest.4, 154; ferner Muss-Arnolt, Dict., p. 1050. 

5Sachau combinirte in ZA., XII, 47 mit Atinni (die Salmanassar-Stelle war ihm ent- 
gangen) das wreloy| al-Ja‘kaibi’s; heute: Tell-Lotmin; siche dazu: M. Hartmann in 


Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Palist. Ver., XXII, 145. 
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die Stadt Assur (AS) gemeint sein? Auf alle Faille ist ak-ta-la kein 
Ortsname, sondern ein Stamm I, 2 von x55 bezw. 55. 

mat’, LT.E.A.HU: (520) K 680, Obv. 12. A.HU gehért kaum mehr 
zum Eigennamen; Obv. 12 wird so zu umschreiben sein: i ™4t ’-li-e 
a-hu-ul-lu-i $4 "4 Tak-ka-? d. h. “das Land ’A(i, u)lé jenseits des 
Flusses Takka-?”’* ; 

amél EJam [NUM.MA].ai: (140) K 518, Obv. 14. Die Klammer ist zu 
streichen; die Ideogrammgruppe ist vollkommen erhalten. 

amél Marki; (137) K 467, Obv. 12. Es fehlen die Stellen Obv. 10 und 
14, wo ™4t Marki steht. Warum ist Mar hier und nicht unter lit- 
tera M eingereiht? Etwa wegen des vorausgehenden Amurru bezw. 
MAR.TU? 

mat A,RA.BU: (539) K 17, Obv. 18. Der Text bietet ™4t A-ra-mu; s. v. 
A.RA.MU bringt dann T. dieselbe Stelle gleichfalls und richtig.’ 

mat A,RA.PI: (202) K 83, Obv. 13. Dieselbe Stelle erscheint, kurz 
vorher, richtig gelesen, als #4 A.RA.LIM (bezw. SI)!5 Das von T. 
unter dem vermeintlichen A.RA.PI gebuchte @! Ar-pa-ai (547) K 587, 
Rv. 10 muss demnach separat gestellt werden. 

alAS.SA: (530) 80, 7-19, 40 Obv. 8. Kaum so zu fassen; viel wahr- 
scheinlicher zu lesen: @! Assur (AS) Sa ete. 

mat],.TA.AI: T. bietet nur 2 Stellen, wo dieser Volksname das Deter- 
minativ amélu besitzt; eine vollstindige Sammlung aller Stellen 
(inelus. der 2 von T. gebuchten) bringt Godbey, a. a. O., p. 10. Diese 
Zersplitterung ist nicht zu rechtfertigen; die Belegstellen fiir Itai 
(Itu’ai, Utu’ai) gehéren in erster Linie in das geographische Ver- 
zeichnis und nicht in jenes der Beamten- u. Berufsnamen. Die 
Itu’ai sind wahrscheinlich von Hause aus ein babylonischer, bezw. 
assyrischer Araméerstamm. Dieselben scheinen sich mit besonderer 
Vorliebe dem Séldnerhandwerk gewidmet und sich im assyrischen 
Staate im Laufe der Zeit zu einer Art kriegerischer Kaste oder zu- 
einem Praetorianertum aufgeschwungen haben. So wiirde es sich 
am einfachsten erkliren, dass der Stammname Itu’ai in den assyr- 
ischen Beamtenlisten als Bezeichnung fiir eine bestimmte mili- 
tirische Charge figurirt.’ In den Briefen hingegen lassen sich die 
Stellen, wo Itu’ai noch seinen urspriinglichen Sinn und jene, wo es 
die spitere appellativische Bedeutung besitzt, kaum reinlich aus- 
scheiden. 


6 Die Transskription; ™4t *g-lj-e-a-hu ul-lu-i ete. giebt keinen befriedigenden Sinn. 
Man konnte ja versucht sein, so zu umschreiben, weil mir ja einé Ortschaft Alihu ander- 
warts zu belegen ist, namlich IT R53, 10c; 13d = Johns Nr. 953 (K 1449): @! A-li-hu und Johns 
Nr. 173 (K 353) Rv. 12: @ A-li-hi. 

7Hierher gehdren dann natiirlich auch die Stellen, die Godbey, a. a. O., p. 808. v. 
amél 4RAMU bringt; ob amél »-ra-mi-Su (542) K 114, Obv. 8 irgendwie mit dem Namen der 
Aramfer zusammenhiangt, erscheint mir sehr fraglich. 

8 Vielleicht A-ra-3i zu lesen und Ara&Si eine Nebenform mit prosthetischem Vokal zu 
Rasi(u), dem Namen des bekannten babylon. = elamit. Grenzlandes? Fir ahnliche Doppel- 
formen vgl. ZA., XIV, 139, Anm., 1. 

%Auch in den assyrischen Kontracten wird Itai, Itu’ai gelegentlich in diesem Sinne 
Man vgl. dazu Johns, Assyr. Deeds and Docum., II, 172. 


verstanden werden miissen. 
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al Bab-E. KI: (89) K 515, Obv.9; Rv. 4,12. Am nachsten liegt es doch, 
Bab-bit-ki zu lesen; dass KI hier nicht ideogrammatisch, sondern 
rein phonetisch zu fassen ist, zeigt die weitere, von T. zitirte Stelle 
(542) K 114, Obv. 13 4! Bab-bit-ka (T. ungenau: ga). Bab-bitki lag 
allem Anscheine nach in Nordbabylonien. Ein Bitku apparu d. h. 
“Bitku, das (bezw. im) Sumpfgebiet” verzeichnet die von Peiser in 
ZA., IV, 369 edirte mythologische Weltkarte ganz im Siiden Baby- 
loniens."” Bitku bedeutet, gleichwie butuktu, zunichst Durchbruch, 
Uberflutung, dann aber auch wohl, wie Meissner, Suppl. 26 annimmt, 
“ Wasserrinne, Kanal.”!' T. bringt als weitere Belegstelle fiir diesen 
Namen (144) K 194, Rv. 4: ™4t B-ki-ai. H. bietet aber ™4t Bit(?)- 
ki(sic!)-? (kaum zu A zu erganzen; fir A-A=ai ist zu wenig 
Raum). Dieselbe Stelle erscheint nun aber auch bei T. auf S. 90 
als mat Bit-Ki{.]! Schliesslich registrirt T. unter Bab-B.KT noch 
(328) K 638 (sic!) Obv. 10, 12, 13, wo er ein 2™¢l f-ki finden will. In 
Wirklichkeit steht aber dort #™¢! KAL(DAN)-KI d. h. wohl irgend 
ein, seiner Lesung nach noch nicht genauer festzustellender Berufs- 
name.” 

amél BE.ZU: (839) 83, 1-18, 21, Rv. 9. Hier liegt dem ganzen Zusammen- 
hange nach sicher kein Volks, sonders ein Berufsname vor; derselbe 
muss daher der Liste Godbey’s—wo er fehlt —zugewiesen werden. 
Fir #™é¢! BE.ZU vel. man noch Briinnow, Nr. 1543. 

alBEL-E. Es fehlt die Stelle (767) 83, 1-18, 75 Obv. 16: @! Be-li-e (so 
wohl nach den Spuren zu erginzen). 

alBA.HAR.RI: (552) K. 640, Rv. 6. Ein Lautwert har ist fiir das 
Zeichen KAR bisher m. W. nicht belegt; daher ist zu lesen 4! Ba- 
kar(gar)-ri. 

alamél BEL.UT-RI: (444) K 645, Obv. 13. Sicher kein Ortsname; es 
‘ist zu iibersetzen: “die Stadt des bél-Ut(d, t)-ri.”  bél-Ud-ri wird 
irgend ein Berufs- oder Wiirde-name sein; es findet sich auch @mé! 
UD-ru, nisé UD-ru-u-ti, 2™é¢l sabé UD-ru-ti; siehe die Belege bei 
Godbey, a. o. O., p. 80. Die Lesung des ersten Zeichens steht noch 
nicht fest, also statt UD auch TU, TAM ete. moglich. 

mat BAR.MA: (448) K 826, Obv. 9. 

mat BAR.SU.NU: (448) K 826, Obv. 6. 
Es ist an beiden Stellen von einem Lande Bar (oder Mas zu lesen) 
die Rede. Das ma hinter Bar in Obv. 9 ist die hervorhebende 
Partikel, die in den assyrischen historischen Inschriften, besonders 
denen der dlteren Konige, nicht selten Ortsnamen—am haufigsten 
findet sich @! ASSsur-ma—angehingt wird. Was BAR.SU-NU an- 
langt, so ist die betreffende Zeile zu lesen: in dem Lande Bar sind 
sie (Sinu).” Dieses Land Bar oder Mas muss héchst wahrscheinlich 
10 Man vel. Hommel, Grundriss d. Geogr. u. Gesch. d. alt. Orients, I, 253, 347. u. dazu Anm, 1. 
11 Die Wurzel bataku bedeutet ‘* durchschneiden, abschneiden, abtrennen”™; die Weiter- 

entwicklung der Grundbedeutung zu ‘‘Wasserrinne” hatte ihre Parallele an palgu (32) 

=*Kanal” von 455 ‘“spalten, teilen.” as 
12 Ein Sangu Sa Bit-e-ki kommt in K 16 (s. Bezold, Catal., p. 4) vor. Ist E-KI hier = 

Babilu? Zur Schreibung E-KI vgl. man Hommel’s Grundriss, 306. 
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von dem arabischen Mas unterschieden werden; denn die im gleichen 
Briefe (K 826) erwahnte Landschaft Musasir weist fiir Bar (Mas) auf 
eine Gegend im Norden, bezw. Nordosten oder Nordwesten Assyriens. 

BIT.™AM.IA.TA.’: (564) K 937, Obv. 7. Ist kein Ortsname! Die 
betreffende Zeile lautet: “in das Haus des Amjata’, eines Dieners 
des Konigs, meines Herrn, sind sie eingetreten.” 

mat BIT.KI[.] siehe oben unter @! Bab-B-KT! 

BIT.KIR.KI: (437) K 168, Obv. 18. Obv. 18 ist so zu transskribiren: 
bit-rim-ki bit-Sa-la-me-e ni-pi-e-Se." bit-rimki =“ Haus der Ausgies- 
sung” und bit-Ssalamé = “Haus eines bestimmten Opfers” (Salama 
=podw?). Bit-rimki und Bit-salamé sind urspriinglich wahrschein- 
lich Namen von gewissen Tempeln oder wenigstens von speziellen 
Teilen bezw. Zimmern einer grésseren Tempelanlage; sekundar 
wurden sie dann als Titel von Gebetsserien gebraucht d. h. wohl als 
Bezeichnung fiir jene Gebete und Hymnen, die in den betreffenden 
Heiligtiimern rezitirt wurden. Ein Stiick der Serie Bit-salamé 
bildet z. B. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, Nr. 48 (K 8116), 
p. 112." Uber die Serie Bit-rimki vgl. man Bezold bei Lehmann, 
Samassumukin, II, 77 und besonders King, Magic, pp. 14-16; [vgl. 
jetzt auch Morgenstern in Mitt. der. vorderas. Ges., X, 129, 143). 

BIT.SA.LA.ME.E.NI (437) K 168, Obv. 18; s. die Bemerkung zu 
BIT.KIR.KI. Das NI ist abzutrennen; es gehdrt zum folgenden 
ni-pi-e-Se = “ Zauberei.”’ 

alBA.IT.TI: (826) K 1249 Rv. 3. Kein Ortsname! Rv. 3/4 ist zu 
umschreiben: ™- ilu Za-ma-ma-er-ba it-ti (4) ™. ilu Samas-Sum-ukin 
ki-i u-sa-a ete. 

alamél G@ AL.DA.AI.LI: (573) K 1003, Obv. 9; 13. Auch dieser Orts- 
name ist zu streichen; AL ist nicht Determinativ, sondern ist von 
hazanu abhangig; Obv.9 lautet: #™¢! ha-za-nu Sa ali @™¢! rab-da-ai-li. 
In Obv. 13 steht vor @™é¢l rab-daili ein Zeichen, das seinen Spuren 
nach wahrscheinlich zu A, aber keineswegs zu ALU ergiinzt werden 
darf. amél da-ai-lu bezw. ®™é¢l rab-da-ai-li ist ein héaufig in den 
Briefen begegnender Berufsname; man vgl. die Stellen bei Godbey, 
4,8. O;, p: 17 

aG@U.MU.UM-NU: (616) K 1164, Obv. 4; 2! Gu-mu-um-ni: /. c. Rv. 2. 
Das dritte Zeichen ist in beiden Fallen nicht UM, sondern TA: also 
Gumutanu(i). 

matGA.MIR. Siehe meine Bemerk. zu ™t KUR.IR.BLIT! 

alGAR.GA.MIS. T. bringt auch eine Stelle, (609) K 1140 Obv. 4, 
wo merkwiirdigerweise *! SA.GAR.GA.MIS geschrieben steht. Auf 
dem Original steht thatsachlich so; denn auch Bezold (s. dessen 
Catalogue, p. 232) bietet die gleiche Lesung wie H. Diese sonderbare 
Schreibung beruht sicher nur auf einem Schreibfehler des assyri- 
schen dupsar’s, der SA(GAR) aus Versehen doppelt schrieb. 

13 Die richtige Umschrift bietet schon Lehmann, Samassumukin, Teil II, 76. 

44Salama und die gleichbedeutende Spielform Salammu = “ein bestimmtes Opfer”’ 
fehlen in Delitzsch’s Handwérterb.; ein paar Belege gibt Muss-Arnolt, Diction., 1044a, s. v. 
Salammu (K 168 und die Stellen in King’s Mayic sind tibersehen). 
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métGU.RA.NAM.MU. Die aus der Briefliteratur fir diesen arami- 
ischen Stammnamen zu schdpfenden Stellen geben keine Handhabe 
dafiir, ob die Lesung Guranammu oder Gurasimmu zu wihlen ist. 
Dass letztere die einzig richtige ist, zeigt Brit. Mus. 83, 1-18, 53 (vg. 
Bezold, Catalogue, p. 1859), wo die Schreibung ®™él Gu-ra-se (oder 
Sum)-mu begegnet. (76) K 555, Obv. 9 erginzt T. jedenfalls mit 
Unrecht zu ®™¢! Gu-ra-[nam-ma-ai]; nach H.’s Ausgabe kann hinter 
RA nur ein Zeichen A bezw. auch A-A oder ein ahnlich grosses 
gestanden haben. Falls die Erginzung zu @m™él Gu-ra-[ai] das 
Richtige treffen sollte, konnte dieser Name mit dem Stammnamen 
amél Gur-ra-ai combinirt werden.” 

mat DA. KIN.NI: (641) K 9389, Obv.5. Dieser Name ist am rationellsten 
Da-du-ni, zu lesen; der Lautwert gin (kin) fir DU ist verhaltniss- 
missig recht selten.'® 

alDU.UM.MU.KU. Die Stelle (849) K 580, Rv. 6 gehdrt nicht hierher. 
Dort steht nicht #! Du-um-ma-ak-ka, wie T. bietet, sondern 2! Du- 
um-Sak-ka(!). 

al DURU: (505) 81, 2-4, 95, Obv. 8. Dieser Name ist zu streichen; der 
Text bietet «! Dar-™Sarru-uk-ku; die Stelle gehort mithin unter die 
Belege fiir Dar-Sarrukin (findet sich auch da bei T). 

alXV DUR.A.NI: (147) K 1170, Rv. 11. Dieser Ortsname ist schwer- 
lich richtig. Das ina ali bezieht sich in diesem Briefe, wie mir 
scheint, auf Vorhergehendes: 50 amél, .. ina ali= 50 amél, , , (Name 
abgebrochen) [sind] in der Stadt; 15 Festungen ete. 

DUR sa ™MU.SE.ZIB: (685) 81, 2-4, 96, Rv. 1. An dieser Stelle liegt 
kaum ein Ortsname vor; ich médchte iibersetzen: “Die Burg des 
Musézib ete.” 

DUR sa 7 MEpl.TUR.NA: (158) K 530, Oby. 16. Hier ist Daru 
falschlich zum Ortsnamen gezogen; die Stelle lautet: die Festung 
der (Stadt) Meturna. 

al DOR.SA.ME.DI: (615) K 1153, Obv. 3; Rv. 2. Lesung ganz un- 
sicher! H.bemerkt in einer Note z. St. ausdriicklich: “these char- 
acters are so badly broken as to be almost illegible.” 

alU.A.ZA.E. T. stellt mit Unrecht neben «! U.A.ZA.E ein eigenes 
al U.E.ZI; beide sind identisch; die ihnen zugewiesenen Stellen sind 
daher unter eéne Rubrik anzuordnen. (198) K 5464 Obv. 29 ist nur 
mehr 4! U-a(?) zu erkennen, was notirt werden musste. 

mat ZT. KI.TI.A: (515) K. 621, Obv. 15. Da in dem gleichen Briefe 
(Oby. 6) ™4t Zi-ki-ra-ai vorkommt, so liegt es nahe, zu vermuten, dass 
hier ein und derselbe Landesname vorliegt und die jetzt vorhandene, 
sich auf das dritte Zeichen (TI, RA) beschrinkende Diskrepanz nur 
auf einem Schreibfehler basirt. Zu dessen Heilung giibe es zwei 
Wege. Entweder steht RA irrtiimlich fiir TA oder TI irrtiimlich 


15 Zu Gurai vgl. die zwei Stellen, die T. s. v, 2mél KUR.RA.AI bringt. 

16 Darf K 12955 = Johns. Deeds, Nr. 1093, Zl. 4: @! Da-du-na-? verglichen werden? Zu 
DA.KIN.NI stellt T. auch 2™6l Da-j-ka-ni-e (848) K 508, Obv. 4; Rv. 2; ob wir es hier mit 
einem Stamm- oder Berufs-Namen zu thun haben, dies lAsst sich vorderhand nicht eruiren. 
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fiir RT d. h. in dem einen Falle wire der Name als Zikitia (Zikitai), 
im anderen als Zikirai anzusetzen. 

nar ZA.N[A.N]I: (583) K 1094, Obv. 5. Im Texte ist nur ZA vollstindig 
erhalten; dahinter Spuren von Zeichen, deren Erginzung ziemlich 
aussichtslos erscheint, schwerlich NA.NI, eher 4" ZA.B] A] = Zab. 

alHA.AT.DA.NU. Ob mit Haidanu auch @! Ha-da-[a]-a-an (395) Bu 
91, 5-9, 186 Rv. 1 zusammengestellt werden darf, erscheint mir recht 
fraglich. Das von T. hinter DA ergéinzte A ist sehr unsicher! 

mat HAL.MAT.AT: (94) K 1147+1947, Rv. 3. Vielleicht besser Hal- 
lat-ai zu lesen und dann mit dem Namen des aramiischen Stammes 
amél Ha-la-tu (Sanherib-Prisma V, 36) zu combiniren.” 

mat HAL.KU.TE: (245) K 513, Obv. 5; Rv. 9. Dieser Ortsname ist zu 
streichen. An beiden Stellen ist zu lesen nisé P!- mati hal-ku-te d.h. 
die davongelaufenen Einwohner, die fliichtigen Landesbewohner; 
Obyvy. 11 stebt hal-ku." 

alHAL.SI. An keiner der von T. zitirten Stellen steht Hal-si, sondern 
iiberall Hal-su. Nachzutragen ist (197) K 181, Rv. 5: @! Hal-su. 

alH A.MA.KA.NA.AT: (468!) Rm 217, Rv. 9. Das dritte Zeichen ist 
nicht KA, sondern RA, also Ha-ma-ra-na-ai. Es handelt sich um 
eine Ortschaft jenes aramiischen Stammes, der im Sanherib-Prisma 
I, 45 als 2mél Ha-am-ra-nu erscheint.'* Dass wir es thatsiachlich mit 
einem araméischen Volksstamme zu thun haben, beweist der voraus- 
gehende Volksname @™é! Li-hu-t-a-ta-ai = @™¢! Lu-hu-t-a-tu in Tig- 
lathpileser’s III. Platteninschr., II, 4 und Thontafelinschr., Obv. 5. 

al HI.U.RI: (763) 81, 2-4, 126, Rv.(!) 2. Harper setzt zu RI ein Frage- 
zeichen!”” 

nr HAR.RU.SIK.RA. Die Ansetzung eines Kanals dieses Namens 
ist unndtig; an den zwei zitirten Stellen ist zu lesen: »4" har-ru sik-ra 
(von sakéru = “abdimmen, verstopfen”); die beiden Belege sind 
demnach dem vorausgehenden Artikel "4* HAR-RI zuzuschieben. 
Es erscheint mir itibrigens sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass an allen diesen 
Stellen, wo bloss 4 har-ri(ru) steht, tiberhaupt ein nomen proprium 
vorliegt. Ich glaube, man wird itberall mit einem Appellativum 
auskommen; harru bedeutet Graben und dann, mit dem Determi- 
nativ naéru versehen, speziell “Kanal.” Fir harru = naéru beachte 
besonders Strassm., Dav., 503, 1. Wenn ein bestimmter Kanal mit 


17 Far diese Lesung spricht m. E. auch der Umstand, dass unmittelbar vorher ™4t Ru. 
ka-ha-ai erwihnt wird. Dies diirfte mit amél Ri-hi-hu bei Sanherib I, 41 identisch sein. 
Siehe dazu unten meine Bemerk. zu #6! RI.TILGU.AI. 

18Zu halku= Flichtling vgl. man Meissner, Suppl., 38. Zu den dortigen Stellen fige 
noch: KK 2852+9662, col. i, 19 = Winckler, Forschung., IT, 30: hal-ku munnabtu, ferner Bu 
88, 5-12, 5 Rv. 19; 27= Peiser, Mitt. d. Vord. asiat. Ges., VI, 145: ha-al-ku(!)-tim (bezw. tum). 

19 Der Name begegnet noch in Tiglathpileser’s III, Platteninschr., II, 4 und Thonta- 
felinschr., Oby. 5, geschrieben @! Ha-mar-a-ni, in Sargon’s Annalen 304: amél fa-mar-a-na-ai. 
Eine Stadt 2! Ha-am-ra-nu bei Sanherib IV, 59; Chronik B,114. Der Name dirfte sich in 
dem Babylonien und Assyrien scheidenden Gebirgszuge des Hamrin (Hamran) konservirt 
haben. 

20 Eine aramAaische Ortschaft Babylonien’s, Namens al Hi-t-ru, wird in Sargon’s Annal. 
275 erwahnt. Dieser Umstand koénnte fiir die Richtigkeit von RI in Hi-i-ri sprechen 
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nar harru bezeichnet werden soll, so wird noch ein naherer Zusatz 
hinzugefiigt; so z. B. »4r har-ri Pi-ku-du = Hilpr. Artax. Nr. 9, 37, 
38, 96 u. Ofter; 4° ha-ar-ri ba-si: Kudurru I. des Melisibu, col. i, 24 
oder har-ra Sa Zabunu, har-ra Sa Hazuzu: Strassm., Cyr., 130. 
alH AR.TE|.]. Das unter diesem Stichworte gebuchte 4 hi-ri-te 
(621) K 1208, Obv. 4; 7 ist aus der Reihe der Eigennamen zu elimi- 
niren. Hiritu ist Appellativum in der Bedeutung “Graben, Kanal 
(im letzteren Sinne mit Determin. nar versehen).” 
mat TA.A.NU (792) 83, 1-81,52 Rv. 8. Kein Landesname! Rv. 8 lautet: 
ti Sarru béli-a i-du ki-i kiskir(r)u” ina mati ia-a-nu d. h. “und der 
Konig, mein Herr wisse, dass Unterhalt (Vorrat) im Lande nicht 
vorhanden ist.” 
mat KAB.BU: (301) K 84, Obv. 21. Gleichfalls zu streichen! Die be- 
treffende Zeile lautet: ina pani-ia u ina pin matate gab-bu d. h. vor 
mir und vor allen Landern (oder “vor aller Welt’’). 
alK AK.ZA. Unter den Stellen, die T. gibt, figurirt auch (346) Bu 89, 
4-26, 9 Obv. 3 mit der Schreibung #! Kak-sim. Thatsichlich bietet 
H. das Zeichen NAM(SIM). Dasselbe diirfte aber kaum richtig 
sein. Entweder liegt bei H. ein Druckfehler vor oder, wenn wirklich 
auf dem Original so steht, ist der Fehler dem assyrischen dupSar 
in die Schuhe zu schieben. (NAM)SIM wohl in ZI zu emendiren. 
Bei der grossen Ahnlichkeit beider Zeichen hat die Verwechslung 
nichts Auffallendes an sich. 
mat KA L.DU.DI: (798) K 1023, Obv. 6. Der Name ist Lab-du-di zu 
lesen, was T. schon aus (537) K 8535, Obv. 5, wo ™4t La-ba-du-da-ai 
geschrieben wird, hitte ersehen kénnen. Letzter Stelle bringt T. 
unter dem Buchstaben L.” 
mat KAL.NU: (326) K 1249, Obv. 3. Dieser Landesname ist wieder zu 
streichen. Obv. 3 lautet tu-ub libbi>i t tu-ub Séri Sa Sarri kis-sat 
dan-nu béli-id d. h. “Freude des Herzens und Wohlbefinden des 
Leibes des machtigen Konigs des Weltalls, meines Herrn.” Ahn- 
lich (328) K 638, Obv. 6: ana Sarri kiS-Sat béli-id. 
alKU.BATY].]: (101) K 561, Obv. 18. Der Text bietet #! Ku-?; die 
Erganzung zu BAT sehr unsicher. 
alKU.LA.NI.A. Zu diesem Artikel setzt T. auch (129) K 5458, Obv. 6, 
wo er 2! Ku-lu-nis liest. Dieses KuluniS musste als besonderer 
Artikel aufgenommen werden; eine Identitét mit Kulania kann 
schon aus formellen Griinden nicht leicht in Erwagung gezogen 
werden. Uberdies halte ich es, fiir das rationellste, das dritte 
Zeichen (MAN) nicht mit seinem selteneren Lautwerte NIS, sondern 
mit dem gewodhnlichen MAN zu umschreiben. Kuluman, wie ich 
lesen méchte, ist in Medien oder wenigstens an dessen Grenze zu 
suchen; siehe dazu: Z7A., XV, 366. Zu den dort gegebenen Belegen 
wire noch Smith, 343, 8 (vgl. Bezold, Catal.): #1 Ku-lu-man-ai und 
21Geschrieben PAT-HI-A. Fir die Lesung kiskir(r)u vgl. man Peiser’s Babylon. Ver- 
trdige, p. 242. 
22 Die richtige Lesung des Namens hat Delitzsch schon langst, auf Grund von II R 53, 


lia, festgestellt. Sie dessen Wo lag das Paradies? p., 239. 
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Rm 185, Rv.4= Johns, Deeds, Nr.525: 2™¢l Ku-lu-man hinzuzufiigen. 
Sollten die 2™é¢! Ku-lum-ma-ai: II R 69 mit den Ku-lu-man-ai iden- 
tisch sein? 

mat KA.AI.MA.NI: (863) K 1196, Obv.6. Zu streichen! Obv. 6 ist zu 
lesen: aS-pu-ra a-mat ka-ai-ma-ni. 

al KA R.ilu ANIM: (826) K 1249, Rv. 2. Das hinter ilu stehende Zeichen 
ist UGUR; mithin der Name Kar-‘!" Nergal zu lesen. Eine gleich- 
namige und mdglicher Weise identische Stadt wird III R 66, Obv. 
17d und K 8398, Obv. 2 = Johns, Deeds, Nr. 469 erwihnt. 

mat KUR.KI. Die Ansetzung dieses Namens erscheint mir nach dem 
Befunde der angefithrten (2) Stellen noch recht bedenklich. K 1915, 

Obv. 8 bietet H.’s Text: m4t(?) GUR(KUR) ki-?; ki wird kaum 

mit GUR zu verbinden sein; die zweite Stelle (726) 80, 7-19, 24, wo 

? mat Kur a ki e steht, ist mir beziiglich ihrer Lesung noch nicht 

ganz klar. 

mat KUR.IR.BI.IT: (197) K 181, Rv. 10. Diese Lesung halte ich 

nicht fiir richtig. In dem gleichen Briefe ist (Obv. 9) vom Lande 

Ga-mir die Rede. Dessen Name steckt m. E. auch in Rv. 10. Ich 

glaube, man wird KUR als ein Ideogramm fiir gamaru erklaren 
diirfen und IR als phonetisches Komplement, also ™4t Gamirir, 

KUR ist bisher allerdings als Ideogramm fiir gam4aru nicht belegt, 

hingegen als solches fiir napharu = “Gesammtheit, Summa” (so 

zahllose Mal in den Kontrakttafeln); da nun die Wurzel paharu der 
Bedeutung nach sich gamaru sebr nahert, so wird man vermuten 
dirfen, dass auch fiir letzteren Stamm gelegentlich das Zeichen 
KUR verwandt wurde. Es wire dann Rv. 10 zu lesen: ma-a mat 

Gamirir bi-it il-lik-u-ni ete. 

alKAS.PAR.PAR.EME: (262) K 607, Obv. 9. Ware genauer zu 
umschreiben: #! KAS.BAR(MAS).BAR.EME-? hinter EME folgt 
eine schraffirte Stelle, dann noch ein senkrechter Keil und zuletzt: 
ku-nu. Ein Ortsname liegt jedenfalls vor. Ob EME noch zum 
Ortsnamen zu ziehen ist, erscheint mir zweifelhaft. 

mat. A.BA.DU.DA.AI. S. meine Bemerkung zu ™4t KAL.DU.DI. 

iu LA.GU.DUi: (516) 81, 7-27, 31, Obv. 11. Der Ortsname besteht 
nicht, was von vornherein wenig wahrscheinlich ist, lediglich aus 
dem Gottesnamen Lagudu, vielmehr bildet Lagudu den zweiten 
Bestandteil des Eigennamens, der eine Status-constructus = Kette 
darstellt. Das erste von Harper mit Fragezeichen versehene, vor ilu 
stehende Zeichen méchte ich in US verbessern, welches als Ideo- 
gramm fiir emédu (Briinnow, Nr. 5032) bezeugt ist. Den Namen 
mochte ich dann Nimid-Laguda lesen. Eine Stadt dieses Namens 
wird (474) 81, 2-27, 67, Obv. 4: 4! Ni-mit-La-gu-da und in den Sar- 
goninschriften ofters erwihnt; man vgl. die Stellen in Delitzsch’s 

Paradies 231 und Winckler’s Sargon, Glossar, p. 240.” 

23 Nimit ist stat. constr. von nimittu, dem Femin. von nimedu, und bedeutet: ‘* Wohn- 
statte’’; dieses Wort erscheint auch noch in anderen Ortsnamen als erster Bestandteil; so 
kennen wir einen Ort; al Nj-mit-ilU Jstar: (813) K 688, Obv. 8 und (814) 81, 7-27, 34, Obv. 5; 
ferner IT R 53, 31a; ferner ein Ni-mit-ti-SarriXi in Babylonien: II R 52, 57a; eine Mauer in 
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nar L.T.1S.BE: (295) K 1139, Rv.6. Dieser Kanal- oder Fluss-name ist 
zu streichen! Ry. 6 ist zu lesen nara li-is-bat; vgl. Rv. 5: is-bat-tu-a 
lil-li-kam-ma. 

nar M A: (378) 83, 1-18, 11, Rv. 7. Auch dieser Name ist auszumerzen. 
Ry. 7 lautet ina néri-ma; ma ist einfach die hervorhebende Partikel; 
vgl. dazu schon oben meine Bemerk. zu BAR.MA und BAR.SU.NU. 
Das von T. unter dem gleichen Artikel gebrachte "4" MI (380) Rm 2, 
3 Obv. 8 darf wohl ®4tSalmu bezw. naru salmu d. h. “schwarzer 
Fluss” gelesen werden. 

MA.NA.KU Ki: (516) 81, 7-27, 31, Obv. 12. Dass aus Obv. 12 ein der- 
artiger Ortsname zu entnehmen ist, erscheint mir recht fraglich; die 
ganze Zeile ist mir riicksichtlich ihrer Bedeutung noch unklar. 

mat ilu NABU.BA.NU: (520) K 680, Obv. 7: 11. Das erste Zeichen ist 
wohl sicher nur AK und nicht, wie T. annimmt, eine Ligatur von 
AN und AK = Naba; beide iihneln sich ja haufig sehr. Der Landes- 
name wird daher als Ak-ba-nu anzusetzen sein. Ein Landesname 
wie Nabfi-banfi wire auch.so auffallig und unwahrscheinlich, dass 
er sofort Bedenken erregen miisste. 

alNU.UH.BA.IA. Dieser Name wird durch zwei Stellen aus (307) 
K 1078 belegt. Obv. 2 liest T. ™4t al Nu-hu-ba-ia; das MAT gehort 
nicht zu Nuhubai; Obv. 2 ist also zu umschreiben: ardu Sa @™él Saknu 
(geschr. SA.KIN) @! Nu-bu-ba-ai (sie! nicht ia). 

al mat NA.ILI: (731) 81, 7-27, 41, Rv. 5. Als rationellere Lesung 
empfiehlt sich ina pihat @! Sad(Kur, Lat, Nat)-na-an. 

alNI.KUR. Anden 2 von T. zitirten Stellen— K 497, K 683—ist jeden- 
falls die aus den Annalen Tiglathpileser’s III. bekannte medische 
Stadt gemeint; siehe dazu meine Bemerkungen in ZA., XV, 336. 
Dazu stellt T. auch (520) K 680, Rv.: 2™é¢l Ni-kur. Der Text bietet 
Ne(!)-kur. Es ist dies der Name eines jener zahlreichen aramaischen 
Nomadenstimme, die Mittel- und Siidbabylonien, sowie Elam durch- 
wanderten. Die Ne-kur werden auch in K 1550, Obv. 6, 13; Rv. 8 
erwihnt.** Ob mit diesen Nekur auch der Name Nikur zusammen- 
hangt, das ist eine Frage, die mit unserem jetztigen Material nicht 
beantwortet werden kann. 

mat NA.M/A.RUJ: (667) 81, 7-27, 30, Obv. 17. Bei H. steht nur mat 
Na-ma|?...| 

alNI.MIT.LA.GU.DA. Man vgl. dazu meine Bemerkung zu iu LA. 
GU.DU ki, i“ 

Babylon hiess Nimitt -ilu Bel, eine solehe in Nippur: Nimitti-Marduk. Eine auf elami- 

tischen Inschriften begegnende babylonische Stadt heisst gleichfalls: Nimittu-Martuk; 

man vgl. ZDMG., LY, 224. 

2%Edirt in Winckler’s Keilschriftterte verschiedenen Inhalts, 11, 30. Dieser Text ist 
tiberhaupt durch die in ihm vorkommenden Namen solcher Nomadenstiémme interessant. 

Wir treffen da die oben besprochenen amél Gy-ra-sim-ma-ai (Obv. 16), ferner die aus Sanh., 

V, 32 bekannten amél [a-kab-ru (Obv. 7, 14), ferner die 2™6l J-sj-an (Obv. 6), bezw. 2mél 

Ja-Si-an (Oby. 13) = 2™@! Ja-a-a-Si-an: (280) K 10, Obv. 14 und = amél Ja-az-an: Sanh., V, 32. 

Ausserdem werden ein Stamm ®™¢lG@um-gu-hu (Oby. 6, 13), sowie die @™6l Wj-li-im-mu 

(Obv. 6), amél Hi-li-im (Obv. 13, Rv. 8) erwahnt. Naheres iiber die babylonischen Araméer- 


stamme wird man in meinem in Bd. VI, Heft 1 (1906) der Beitrdige zur alten Geschichte 
erscheinenden Aufsatze: ‘* Uber die alteste Geschichte der Aramaer”’ finden. 
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mit NAP.PI.HA.A.BI.NI: (802) 81, 7-27, 29, Obv. 6. Dass das von 
T. mit NAP umschriebene Zeichen nur eine Spielform von NAP 
sein soll, erscheint mir sehr zweifelhaft; eine solche liasst sich, so 
viel ich sehe, nirgends belegen. Das betreffende Zeichen findet 
sich tiberhaupt in keiner unserer Zeichenlisten verzeichnet. Ich 
vermute, dass entweder im Original ein Fehler vorliegt oder dass 
H.—bei der grossen Zuverlissigkeit seiner Textausgabe allerdings 
weniger wahrscheinlich—falsch gelesen hat. Vielleicht diirfen wir 
das erste Zeichen in AM emendiren und ist dieses ™4t Am-pi-ha-a- 
bi-ni dann mit @! Am-pi-ha-bi: K 4785, Zl. 26= Winckler, Texte 
verschiedenen Inhalts, II, S. 50 identisch.” 

NIPPUR. Zu diesem Ortsnamen stellt T: auch ein 584 NI.PIR (311) 
K 630, Obv. 15. Die Lesung PIR ist unsicher; Harper bietet SAB 
[+?...] es konnte also SAB [...] auch nur der erste Bestandteil 
eines grésseren Zeichens sein; auf alle Falle musste ein 5@4 Ni- 
pir(?)-? als besonderer Artikel gebucht werden. Falls wirklich 
Nipir zu lesen sein sollte, dann kénnte der sonst Ni-pur geschriebene 
Berg gemeint sein.” 

mit SA,PAR.[RAT?].TE: (87) K 466, Obv.9; Rv.13. Sicher sind nur 
die zwei ersten Zeichen SA.PAR; PAR ist im Obv. 9 auf Grund von 
Rv. 13 zu ergéiinzen. 

mat §$U.GI.BU.TU: (174) K 619, Obv. 11. Das 1. Zeichen ist SUN 
(SIN), also Su(i)ngibutu. 

{ ]JSUK.KA.AT: (767) 83, 1-18, 73, Obv. 8. Hier muss einmal unent- 
schieden bleiben, ob iitberhaupt ein geographischer Terminus vorliegt, 
und zum andern, ob vor SUK nicht mehr als ein Determinativ mat, 
al, amél zu ergéinzen ist. Fir eventuelles Sukkai kénnte die in 
den Sargontexten erwihnte Ortschaft Sukkia zum Vergleiche heran- 
gezogen werden.” 

alSTL.HA.AT: (635) K 1516, Rv.6. Die Lesung Tar-ha-ai liegt m. E. 
niher. Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei bemerkt, dass K 1516, Rv. 1 ff. 
eine beachtenswerte Ergéinzung zu den Angaben des assyrischen 
Itinerars K 4675 = Johns, Deeds, Nr. 1096°° darstellt. 

. 


25 Ampihabini neben Ampihabi wiirde dann zu den von mir in Z4A., XIII, 63, Anm. 1; 
XTV, 124; XV, 366, Anm. 1 zusammengestellten Beispielen gehoren. Die Zahl der Beispiele 
liesse sich noch vermehren. Vgl. noch Anm. 39. 


26 Uber das Gebirge Nipur vg]. man meine Bemerkungen in ZA., XIII, 98 ff.; XIV, 170 
(Nachtrag). Zu den dortigen Stellen fiige noch IR 7, E Zl. 6. Nipur lag vielleicht noch 
etwas westlicher, als ich in ZA. annahm, mehr gegen Kappadokien zu (ungefahr in der 
Gegend von Melid = Melitene); mithin ware in ihm ein Auslaufer des Taurus zu erblicken. 
Sayce geht noch weiter nach Westen; er sucht das Nipur-Gebirge in Cilicien; vgl. PSBA., 
1899, 203; ebenderselbe erklart in PSBA., 1901, 104 Nipur geradezu als Taurus und combinirt 
damit das Nabur in der nérdlichen Liste Ramses III. zu Medinet-Habu. Wieder anders 
urteilt Belek in Beitr. z. alten Geogr. u. Gesch., 57-70, der den Nipur dstlich vom Tigris, in 
nicht zu grosser Entfernung von Niniveh lokalisiren will. Ich denke, auf diese und einige 
andere die Geographie Nordmesopotamiens und Armeniens berithrende Fragen spater an 
anderer Stelle einzugehen. 


27 Khors, 57: al Su-uk-ki-a; Cyl. 28: al Suk-ki-a und Annal. 40: 2! Su-uk-ka-ai. 


28 Behandelt von Peiser in Mitteil d. Vorderasiat. Ges., VI, 134 ff. 
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mat SA.NI.ZA.AT: (197) K 181, Obv. 27. 
Der Text bei H. und ebenso auch in IV R? 47, Nr. 3 bietet nicht 
Sa-ni-za-at, sondern SU.NI.HA.AT. Uberdies steckt in Obv. 27 
gar kein Landesname; diese Zeile ist folgendermassen zu _ trans- 
skribiren: ma-a ti-ma-a mat-su ni-ha-at d. h. “und was ferner sein 
Land anlangt, so ist es ruhig” (es folgt: und was seine Grossen 
anlangt, so sind sie gestorben). 

alSA.SI.HA.NI: (52) K 80, Rv. 1. Das dritte Zeichen ist nicht HA, 
sondern KA, also Sa-si-ka-ni.” 

alSTPPAR. Das von T. zu Sippar gestellte 4! Si-pur (3820) K 7473, 
Obv. 8 und (745) 82, 5-22, 141 Rv. 6 darf nicht mit Sippar identifizirt 
werden; es wire als besonderer Artikel einzureihen gewesen. Zur 
Identifizirung diirfte etwa der Name der medischen Stadt Si-bu-ur 
(Si-pur) in den Inschriften Tiglathpileser’s III., wahrscheinlich = 
Si-bar bei Sargon und vielleicht = Si-ba-ra-ai (in Gizilbunda) bei 
Samsiadad IV. (V.) herangezogen werden.” 

narPU.RAT.TE. Zu diesem Artikel stellt T. auch (553) K 659, Rv. 7, 
wo »4r U-rat geschrieben steht. Er diirfte damit Recht haben. Denn 
dieses U-rat mag doch wchl ohne Bedenken mit jenem Uruttu kom- 
binirt werden, das in zwei Syllabaren als Euphrat erklart wird.” 
Vielleicht ist letztere Gleichung auch etwas ungenau und haftete 
die Bezeichnung Uruttu bezw. Urat nur an einem der Euphratarme. 
Sehr wohl méglich erscheint es auch, wie Hommel a. a. O. annimmt, 
dass Uruttu nur eine lautliche Variante zu Purattu darstelle.” In 
diesem Zusammenhange kann dann fiiglich auch die Frage aufge- 
worfen werden, ob die spezifische assyrische Schreibung des Euphrat, 
A.RAT als eine ideographische aufgefasst werden muss, wie dies 
allgemein geschieht oder nicht vielmehr A.RAT eine weitere laut- 
liche Variante zu Urut(tu), Urat reflectirt und mithin phonetisch 
A-rat zu lesen ist.** In diesem Falle hatten wir dann Arat (Urat, 
Uruttu) als eine dialektische, auf Assyrien beschrinkte Benennung 
des Euphrat anzusehen.™ 
27KA bietet wenigstens Harper’s Ausgabe. 


hat NA. 
30 Vgl. zu den zitirten Namen meine Bemerkungen in ZA., XV, 299 und 329, 


31 Far Uruttu vgl. man Delitzsch, Paradies, 170, und besonders Hommel’s Grundriss der 


S. A. Smith, Assyrian Letters, IT, pl. 2, 


Geogr. u. Gesch. d. alt. Or., 265 ff. ; 280. 

32 Der Entwicklungsprozess ware dann so zu denken: P wurde vielfach wie B und zwar 
als Spirans Bh (fiir das Vorkommen spirantisches Aussprache der P5539 im Assyrischen 
s. unten Anm. 42) gesprochen. Dieses Bh (oder w) ging dann durch Reduktion des Reibungsge- 
ramsches zu u fiber, das dann mit dem sonantischen t zu einem Laute (u) verschmolz. Zum 
Ubergang von b(p) in w, u (auch, allerdings selten, umgekehrt; vgl. z. B. Ungnad, Z4A., 
XVII, 357) vgl. man z. B. Nodldeke, Manddische Gram., 49; Ndld., Syrische Gramm., §27; 
Barth, Etymol. Studien, 29 ff.; Frankel, Aram. Fremdwért., 122, 2: 
Lidsbarski, ZA., IX, 233 (im neuaram, Dialekte von Tiari); D. H. Miller, ZDMG., (VIII, 
75), Anm. 1. (im sudarab. Dialekte von Shauri). Der Ubergang betrifft fast durchgangig 
in- und auslautendes B(P); doch lAsst er sich auch fiir den Anlaut konstatiren; ein paar 
Beispiele bringt Barth, a. a. O., 30. 

33 Mir ist keine Stelle aus babylonischen Inschriften in der Euphrat A-RAT geschrieben 


wire, bekannt. In den assyrischen Texten begegnet A-RAT besonders bei Tiglathpileser I., 


Asurnasirpal, Salmanassar II. und Tiglathpileser III. 
34War gelegentlicher Ubergang von b(p) in w, u(u) eine dem assyrischen Dialekte 
eigentiimliche, lautliche Erscheinung? Dagegen konnte der Name A-rat-ta, den eine mit 


se 
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T. bringt dann noch unter "4* PU.RAT.TE eine weitere Variante 
des Namens: ®r Rat-ti (336) K 644, Rv. 7. Diese ist aber zu 
streichen! An der betreffenden Stelle steht ™4r Pi-ti. 

nar PAT. TI.iu BEL: (621) K 1208, Obv. 11. Der Text bietet 4" Pat- 
ti-AN.BI. Eine Belegstelle, durch welche BI( ) als Ideogramm 
fiir Bél bezeugt wird, ist mir nicht bekannt. Einstweilen darf dieser 
Kanalname nur Pat-ti-an-bi bezw. auch Pat-ti-U¢BI(KAS) um- 
schrieben werden; der erste Bestandteil ist jedenfalls pattu = 

“Kanal” (talmudisch: §°M5), das ahnlich, wie barru, in ver- 

schiedenen Kanalnamen erscheint.” 

alSU.PI.TE: (414) Rm 77, 32. Dazu stellt T., wahrscheinlich mit 
Recht, auch 4! Z(S)ip(b)-te: (95) K 1151, Rv. 5,7. In Rm 77, 21 er- 
scheint nun auch ein Ort #! Sip-te,* der aber kaum mit Supite = 
Z(S)ipte etwas zu thun hat. Zu Sipte vg]. man noch #! Si-pi-te: 81, 
2-4, 159 = Johns, Deeds, Nr. 521, Obv.4. Im Ubrigen wird der Name 
bald mit p, bald mit b geschrieben. Ich notire im folgenden alle 
mir bekannten Stellen: @! Su-pi-te: 82, 5-22, 34 = Johns Nr. 447, Rv.6 
(Var. bi!); 83, 1-18, 370 = Johns, Deeds, Nr. 51, Rv. 3; K 1572= 
Johns, Deeds, Nr. 877, Zl. 6.—®! Su-bi-ti: V R 7, 114.—a! Su-bu-ta: 
II R 53, 60b; 72b = Johns, Deeds, Nr. 951 (K 276).— |Su-ba-te[ : 
K 1856 = Johns, Deeds, Nr. 278, Rv. 8.—@! Su-bat: II R 53, 41b.* 
Supite ist jedenfalls mit bibl. Soba (NB) identisch.** Darf auch 
das von T. als separater Artikel vor Supite angesetzte ™4t Si-ba-tu-nu 
(576) K 1009, Obv. 18 mit Supite kombinirt werden? Oder darf man 
an 4! Si-ba-te in der babylonischen Grenzlandschaft Suhi denken? 
Letzteres begegnet in Asurnasirpal’s Annal. col. iii, 32.” 

Surripak in Sidbabylonien zusammenhangende und demnach gleichfalls am Euphrat gele- 

gene Stadt tragt, sprechen, falls auch in diesem Aratta der Name des Euphrat stecken sollte. 

Das ist aber noch recht unsicher. [Zu Aratta vgl. meine “‘assyriol. Miscell.”’ Nr. 11 in 

OLZ., 1906. } 

35 Man vgl. die Stellen in Delitzsch’s Handwérterb., p. 555. 

36 Fehlt bei T.! 

37 Einige der hier gesammelten Stellen schon von Bezold, Catalogue, p. 2192, und in ZA., 
XVI, 416 registrirt. Man vgl. auch Johns, Deeds, IIT, p. 495. 

38 Delitzsch, Paradies, 279. Winckler, Forschung., I, 467, und KAT.3, 135.—Ubergang 
von P in B lasst sich im Assyrischen namentlich in Wortern, die ein § enthalten, konstatiren; 
man vel. dazu Jensen, ZA., XIV, 182 und KB., VI, i, 500 (u. 470). Zimmern, ZDMG., LVIII, 
459. Umgekehrt verwandeln Verba tertiae 53 dieses gern in 5: Beispiele bei Meissner, Alt- 
babylon. Privatrecht, 111; dieser Ubergang ist auch beliebt, wenn eine Liquida im Stamme 
vorhanden; man vgl. Winckler, Forsch., III, 236. Der Wechsel von b und p ist besonders 
haufig in den Texten der Hammurabi-Periode; man vgl. z. B. Daiches, Altbabyl. Rechts- 
urkund., 4, 41,672; Bezold, ZA., XVI, 416. Auch in den anderen semitischen Sprachen erfolgt 
der Ubergang von P in B vielfach unter der Einwirkung benachbarter Zischlaute oder 
Liquidae, ebenso wird B als 3. Radikal gern in P verwandelt. Beispiele fir diesen Laut- 
wechsel bei: Frankel, Aram. Fremdw., XIV, XXII, 21, 37, 139-40, 169, 186; Barth, Etymol. Stud., 
23 ff.; Barth, Wurzeluntersuch., 51, Anm.; Lidsbarki, ZA., IX, 234 (Dialekt von TiAari); 
G. Hoffmann, ZA., IX, 331; D. H. Miller, WZKM., VII, 117: W335 far WHD5 in den Inschrift. 
von Sengirli; Kampfmeyer, ZDPV., XV, 11, 17; Noldeke, Manddische Gram., 47. [Perles, 
OLZ., VIII, 181; Behrens, ZA., XIX, 396: SabAtu=SapAtu. ] 

39 Sibatu-nu wiirde sich dann zu Sibate bezw. Supite verhalten, wie die von mir in Z4A., 
XIII, 63! und XIV, 124 aufgefiihrten Beispeile; die Zahl der letzteren konnte ich jetzt noch 
betrachtlich vermehren; man vgl. z. B. nur (S. unten) Bit-Nailani neben Bit-Nailu und 
modglicherweise (S, auch oben Anm, 25) Radiani neben Radé, 
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mat K A.A P.RI.BA.KI.I.U: (487) K 168, Obv.15. Das 3. Zeichen ist 
nicht RI,sondern RU. In Oby. 15 liegt jedoch sicher gar kein Orts- 
name vor; Lehmann umschrieb in seinem “Samassumukin,” IT, 76 
die betreffende Zeile also: kal ip-Sat ka-ab-ru ba-ki-i-u. 

amél K WR.RA.AT: (246) K 669, Obv. 5 steht @! amél Ku(!)-da-ai! Die 
richtige Lesung gibt T. s. v. KU-DA-AT. 

mat RA.BI.TI: (659) Bu 89, 4-26, 17, Obv.6 liest T. ™4t Rab-bi-tum. 
An dieser Stelle liegt jedoch kein Landesname vor; denn der Text 
lautet: a-na mati rab-BI-LUL(B) d. h. nach dem Lande des rab-BI- 
LUL(B). In K 8390, Rv. 7 bleibt die Erginzung des 2. Zeichens zu 
BI fraglich. 

amél RU.ZA.PI.’: (846) K 673, Rv.3. Das 4. Zeichen (’) ist nicht véllig 
sicher; ob wir es mit einem Volks- oder Berufsnamen zu thun haben, 
lisst sich nicht entscheiden. : 

alRA.DI.E: (281) K 13, Rv. 16. Ortschaft eines gleichnamigen Ara- 
mierstammes, der bei Tiglathpileser III., Thontafelinschr. Obv. 7: 
amél Ra-di-e erwihnt wird. Mdoglicherweise gehoért auch @™él Ra- 
di-a-ni: (102) K 657, Obv. 9, Rv. 11, das Godbey, a. a. O. 81 als 
Berufsname fasst, hierher. 

amél RA.A.DA.GU.AT: (349) Rm 78, Rv. 4. Der Text bietet #mé! Ja(!)- 
da-ku-ai. Dieser zusammen mit den Utu’ai (= Itu’ai) und den gleich 
zu besprechenden Ribikuai erwihnte araméische Nomadenstamm 
erscheint im Sanheribprisma I, 41 als @™é! Ja-dak-ku. 

amél RI.TI.GU.AI: (349) Rm 78, Rv. 4. Fiir das 2. Zeichen ist hier 
des Lautwert HI zu wihlen, also @™él Ri-hi-ku(!)-ai."— Der gleiche 
aramiische Stammname begegnet in den Briefen auch in der Schrei- 
bung ™4t Ra-hi-ha (830) K 1376, Rv. 4, sowie als ™4t Ru-ka-ha-ai(?): 
(94) K 114741947, Rv.3. Dass wir es auch an diesen beiden Stellen 
mit dem Gebiete eines babylon. Aramiéerstammes zu thun haben, 
zeigt die Erwihnung der Ituw’ und Rubw’ in K 1376, sowie jene der 
Hallatai in K 1147 ff. unmittelbar hinter Rukaha-ai(?)." Bei San- 
herib erscheint der gleiche Stamm als #™é!l Ri-hi-hu: Prisma I, 41. 
Durch die verschiedenen Schreibungen wird die Namensform riick- 
sichtlich ihrer Lesung definitiv festgelegt.” 
40In Tiglathpil.’ IIT. Thontafelinschr. Obv. 6 begegnét gleichfalls amél Ra-hi-ku, ferner 

in K 4286 (Johns, Deeds, II, p. 171): Rahikuai. Man beachte noch das Femin. Ri-hi-ki-i-tu 

(folgen ASSur-i-ta und Ar-me-i-tu) in Johns, Deeds, Nr. 969, Zl. 7. 
41 Der Text bei H. zeigt hinter A noch A-SA; das letzte Zeichen wird wohl in A, also -ai, 

emendirt werden dirfen. ™®° Rahiha: K 1376 fehlt bei T. 
42Die verschiedenen Schreibungen des Namens mit k und h sind etwa so zu erklaren. 

Die Grundform wird wohl als *Ra(i)kiku angesetzt werden dirfen, was in der spezifisch 


babylonischen Aussprache *Ragigu gelautet haben muss. Die Babylonier haben nun dieses 
g des 2. und 3. Radikals offenbar nicht als Explosivlaut, sondern als Spirans ausgesprochen; 
dies beweist die Schreibung Ribihu und das Auftauchen von b als 2. und 3. Radikal in 
Rihiku und Rukaha. Ein neuer Beweis fiir die von Haupt auch firs Assyrische angenommene 
Existenz einer spirantischen Aussprache der PDS353! Siehe dazu besonders Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Gram., §43, und Meissner, Altbabylon. Privatr., 1072, sowie meine Bemerkungen in 
ZA., XVIII, 179. Dieselbe wird vor allem auch bestatigt durch die griechischen Transskrip- 
tionen in den erst neuerdings gewiirdigten griechisch-babylon. Texten; siehe dazu Pinches, 
PSBA,., 24, 113. Als weitere Belege fiir die spirantische Aussprache der M5H5%53 seien noch 
vermerkt: Akatia, n. pr. fem. fair Ahatia (Meissner, BA., II, 560); NaShu= NuSku(?) und 
Milhi= yo (Zimmern, KAT.3, 416, 1); die beiden Beispiele bei Tallqvist, Sprache der Con- 
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matSU.UB.RI.AI. Die von T. aus K 506 und K 525 ausgezogenen 
Stellen, wo ™4t Sa-pur (a bezw. ai) geschrieben erscheint, sollten 
besser unter einem besonderen Stichwort, SU.PUR gebucht und 
von SU.UB.RI.AI ausgeschieden sein; denn die Identitat von Supur 
und Supria ist recht zweifelhaft. 

alSU,HU.RA: (649) 81, 2-4, 110, Rv. 5. Der Text bietet als 3. Zeichen 
PA, nicht RA, mithin Su-hu-pa. 

amél SA L.LU.UK.KI.E.A: (281) K 13, Obv. 21. Dazu fiigt T. amél 
Sal-lu-ki-si-a (789) K 1964, Obv. 7. T. hatte begriinden miissen, 
weshalb er Sallukisia zu Sallukkéa stellt! Ich glaube nun aller- 
dings, dass in K 1964 thatsichlich der gleiche Volksstamm, wie in 
K 13, gemeint ist. Anstoss erregt nur das “si” in Sallukisia; aber 
dieses kann ganz leicht durch die sich geradezu aufdringende 
Emendation von SI in E beseitigt werden. Man vgl. noch K 4793 
(=Winckler, Texte verschied. Inhalts, p. 69), Obv. 24: .. . Sal-lu- 
uk-ki-e. 

mat SA.A.LI.MU: (521) 83, 1-18, 4 Rv. 26. Das dritte Zeichen ist nicht 
LI, sondern SIM (RIK); ausserdem liegt an der betreffenden Stelle 
durchaus kein Landesname vor; man hat Rv. 26 zu umschreiben: 
te-e-mu u a-mat Sa a-Sim-mu d. h. “den Befehl und das Wort, 
welches ich bestimme.” 

nar SUM.RIS.? (520) K 680, Obv. 9. Das erste Zeichen ist jedenfalls 
Sum (Tak); das zweite aber nicht RIS (SAK), sondern deutlich KA; 
das dritte Zeichen (= TAB?) ist nach H.’s Bemerkung auf dem 
Original verstiimmelt. Der Name wird mithin als "4t Tak-ka-? an- 
zusetzen sein. 

alSE.IBJ..]: (646) 79, 7-8, 292, Obv. 11. Das erste Zeichen ist SI, 
nicht SE! 

al mat SE.TA.AT: (259) K 509, Obv. 6; 12. Der Text bietet nicht 
mat SE, sondern BIR, mithin @! Bir-ta-ai. Zum Uberflusse erscheint 
in Rv. 1 noch 2! Bi-rat. 

mat TA.HU.U.NI: (467) Sm. 456, Rv. 19. Dieser Landesname muss 
gestrichen werden. Rv. 19 ist zu umschreiben: i-Sat-ta-hu-u-ni; vgl. 
Rv. 7; ni-Sat-ta-ah. 

al TT.AL.|[.]: (282) K 524, Rv. 1. Das zweite Zeichen ist IL, nicht AL! 

alTA.IT.GU.IK.KI. Dieser Ortsname ist nur an der einen der zwei 
zitirten Stellen, némlich (462) K 1374, 20a vollstindig erhalten; das 
dritte Zeichen ist nicht GU sondern KU. An der zweiten Stelle, (460) 
K 1250, Obv. 2, ist von dem Namen nur erhalten: @! Ta-i-?...; die 
Erganzung zu Ta-i-gu-ik-ki erscheint im héchsten Grade als fraglich. 

mat TA.TA.AT: (649) 81, 2-4, 110, Obv. 9. Die Lesung mat ist nach 
H. fraglich. 

tracte Nabunaid’s p. 2 gehoren kaum hierher; dagegen, wie namentlich auch gegen ma’assu 

= ma’attu, issi = itti wandte sich: Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 46-7 (seinen Ausfihrungen kann ich 

nur teilweise zustimmen); vgl. ferner den Ortsnamen Andaria = Anzaria (ZA., XVIII, 184), 

Hi-in-za-ni: (547) K 587, Obv. 14, Rv. 12= Hindanu, Martenai: K 359, Obv. 3; 9= MarSanai: 

Sarg. Ann., 337; Khors., 130 und vielleicht auch pis(?)-ku-da, Variante bei Rawl. zu pit-ku-du: 

Asurnas., Annal. I, 24; endlich beachte noch, dass das Zeichen HUM die Lautwerte hum und 


gum besitzt und das neben tamahu auch tamaku ‘“fassen” (letzteres: Tallqvist, Maqla, 4, 
72) vorkommt. [Vgl. jetzt auch meine Bemerk. in Z74., XIX, 235, 236.] 
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T.’ Namenliste weist mancherlei Liicken auf. Ich habe schon 
im Vorausgehenden eine Reihe von Belegstellen, die T. ibersehen 
hat, gelegentlich notirt. Im folgenden gebe ich eine Liste von 
Namen, die ich, zumeist zufallig, als Desiderata konstatiren 
konnte.” Es gibt ja Falle, in denen man schwanken kann, ob an 
einer Stelle ein Orts- oder ein Berufsname oder keiner von beiden 
vorliegt; aber es sind doch verhialtnissmiissig wenige. 


amél J -ba-ai-na-at: (282) K 524, Rv. 12. 

al A-da-ri-hi-ti: (771) 83, 1-18, 49, Obv. 8. 

Azki: (336) K 644, Rv. 28. 

al Ar-nu-?: (324) K 14093, Obv. 4. 

al Ar-pad-da-nu: (43) K 122, Obv. 16. T. bucht diese Stelle s. v. 
AR.PAD.DU; er unterdriickt nu und bietet nur Ar-pad-da. Dieses 
Verfahren ist nicht zu billigen; der Name lautet Arpaddanu und 
dieser in Mesopotamien oder in Assyrien zu suchende Ort darf mit 
dem syrischen Arpadda nicht zusammengeworfen werden. 

al Ba-il-tak(?)-nu: (511) K 654, Rv. 1. 

alBir-te *4 ™Addéd-rim-a-ni: (441) K 534, Obv. 7. T. betrachtet 
mit Uurecht nur Bir-te als Ortsnamen und lisst das dazugehérige 
Sa A. weg; siehe dessen Artikel BIR.TUM. Derselbe Ort begegnet 
auch in K 4675, Zl. 38 (erginzt); 39 = Johns Nr. 1096. Zeile 39 steht 
dort: |™Adad-rim-a-ni; Peiser (Mitt. d. vorderas. Ges., VI, 135) 
erginzt den Namen zu | Dfir]-™Ramman (bezw. Adad)-rima-a-ni; in 
Hinblick auf K 534 empfiehlt sich wohl mehr Birtu Sa einzusetzen. 

Bit-™Da-ni-i: (1) K 167, Obv. 12. 

Bit-Ka-ri: (242) K 11148, Rv. 9. Identisch wohl mit dem ™4t Bit-Ka- 
a-ri in Knudtzon’s Gebete a. den Sonnengott, Nr. 30, Obv. 4; Rv. 1; 4 
(ri ergiinzt); siehe dazu auch meine Bemerk. in ZA., XV, 367. 

Bit-™Mar-du-u: (179) K 664, Obv. 4; marépPl.™ Mar-du-u: 1. c. Obv. 
9-10. Mit diesem Namen darf etwa Bit-Mar-di-ti-e: (414) Rm 77, 4 
verglichen werden. 

Bit-Na-ai-la-ni: (220) K 1274, Obv. 9. Jedenfalls identisch mit dem 
von T. gebuchten Bit-Na-ai-lu (548) K 1122, Rv. 6. 

al Dan-ni-te: (205) K 537, Obv. 10. 

Dar-Ta-gi-da-a-ni: (126) K 609, Rv. 6. 

mat Za-me: (754) K 5457, Obv. 12. Hinter ME folgt noch KAK[+?-. ]; 
ob dies noch zum Namen gehort, lisst sich nicht entscheiden. 

alZa-an-ban: (516) 81, 7-27, 31, Obv. 17. Ist zu den Stellen, die T. 
unter ZAB.BAN gibt, hinzuzufiigen. 

mat Hal-zi-at-bar: (480) K 8402, Obv. 15. Ist nachzutragen zum Arti- 
kel HAL.ZI.AT.PAR. 

Hindanu: @!Hi-in-da-nu: (671) K 78, Rv. 5; ™4t Hi-in-[da-nu]: (93) 
K 1057, Obv. 7.—#! Hi-in-za-ni: (547) K 587, Obv. 14; ™4t Hi-in-za-ni: 


l..c., Rv. 2. 

43 Eine erschoépfende Nachpriifung in dieser Hinsicht ware fiir mich zu zeitraubend, da 
ich das von mir aus H. excerpirte geographische Material nicht mehr separat zur Hand habe, 
sondern bereits verzettelt und in meine alphabetische Zettelsammlung eingereiht habe. 





—— 
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mat Har(Mur)-Sa-ai: (466) S. 51, Obv. 9. 

al Ki-ba-at-ki: (310) K 610, Rv. 7; 11. 

al Kar-si-tai[. ..: (881) 81, 2-4, 55, Obv. 12. Das letzte Zeichen ist wahr- 
scheinlich, und damit wohl auch der Name, vollstindig. Wahr- 
scheinlich wesenseins mit dem Karzita[. . in Knudtzon’s Gebete 

a. d. Sonnengott, Nr. 33 (= 83, 1-18, 545) Obv. 7; 9. Siehe dazu 

ZA., XV, 366. 
al Lah(Bir ete.)-ga-ga: (129) K 5458, Obv. 10. 
mat Ma-na-nu: (520) K 680, Obv. 4. 
amél Nu-ha-nu-ti-a: (210) K 647, Obv. 15. Ein aramiischer Volks- 

stamm, dessen Name auch in der bei Sargon erwihnten aramaischen 

Ortschaft Babyloniens: #! Nu-ha-a-ni: Sarg. Ann., 268; @! Nu-ha-a- 

nu: J, c., 275, wiederkehrt. 
al Nam-pi-BAR(?): (323) K 6005, Obv. 6. 
al Ni-mit-ilul star: (813) K 688, Obv. 8. Diese Stelle ist nachzutragen 

im Artikel NI-MIT-iluISTAR. 

Nar Sarri, der Konigskanal: (275) K 82, Rv. 4.4 

amél Ka-har-ra: (685) 81, 2-4, 96, Rv. 22. Ein aramaischer Nomaden- 
stamm; unmittelbar vorher werden die Itu’ erwahnt. 

mat Sa-at-te-ra: (646) 79, 7-8, 292 Obv. 13. 

amél Ta-zi-ru: (138) K 469, Rv. 11. Wohl ein aramiischer Nomaden- 
stamm; es folgen auf die Taziru die Itu’u. 

amél Tah-ha-’: (282) K 524, Obv. 10; 11. 

amél Tah-ha-s(S)ar-ti-a: (281) K 13, Obv. 21. Name eines babyl.- 
elamitischen Nomadenstammes, den Hommel (gemiss miindlicher 

Mitteilung), wie mir diinkt, recht gliicklich, mit jenem der Ortschaft 

Tayaodpa, die Ptolemius VI cap. 2 unter medischen Platzen auffiihrt, 

combiniren will.” 
al Tah-er: (207) K 541, Obv. 9. 

Schliesslich will ich noch ein paar Namen verzeichnen, die 
zwar wahrscheinlich gleichfalls fir geographische Eigennamen 
angesehen werden miissen, bei denen aber auch noch eine andere 
Fassung als méglich im Auge zu behalten ist: 
amél Aj-bi-la-ni: (715) K 7351, Rv. 5. Ein mat Ai-bi kommt nach 

Bezold, Catal., p. 1883, in 83, 1-18, 352 vor; vielleicht steht auch 


dort Aibilani. 
Bit-ku-din: (245) K 513, Obv. 4; 13; 17; (812) K 689, Rv. 9. 
Bit-™Ri-ta-a: (129) K 5458, Obv. 5. 

APRIL, 1905. 

44U'ber den nar Sarri ygl. man jetzt Hommel, Grundriss d. Geogr. u. Gesch. d. Alt. Or., 


pp. 284 ff. und dazu meine Nachtrage in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1905, Nr. 10, Sp. 617. Der 
nar Sarri wird auch in dem Texte Hilprecht, Babyl. Exped., IX, Nr. 72, Zl. 2 erwahnt. 


45 Das dritte Zeichen ist sicher S(S)ar ( HIR), nicht DI, wie Johnston annimmt, der den 
fraglichen Namen im Journ. of Amer. Orient. Soc., XVIII, 141, Dahbha’diua lesen will. Dieser 
Stammname begegnet auch in K 4793 (= Winckler, Texte verschied. Inhalts, p. 69), Obv. 14: 
amél Tab-ha-s(8)ar-af[-a J. 
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3y C. H. W. Joauns, 


Queens’ College, Cambridge, England. 


I, SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 

It seems to me that Professor R. F. Harper, by his paper in 
the October number of AJSL., 1905, has said the last word on 
most of the points which he has touched, and these notes are only 
meant to add a few little jottings in support. It has three times 
fallen to the lot of the present writer to issue a translation of the 
Code, without being able to set out the reasons which underlay 
his versions. Some misunderstanding has naturally resulted. It 
was my principle not to depart from the translations already pub- 
lished unless for what seemed to me good reasons. It does not 
conduce to the confidence of the public in Assyriology, as an exact 
science, lightly to produce alternative renderings, merely for the 
sake of change. It is desirable, however, to try to get nearer 
to the sense of the original, whenever fresh material becomes 
available. 

In the case of the muskénu, I think that I was the first to 
recognize in print that this was the reading of MAS.EN.KAK. 
At any rate, I did at once note, when I first received Scheil’s 
edition, that he did not yet know this true reading; and in Octo- 
ber, 1902, I pointed out its true meaning. It is very difficult to 
hit on a really nice rendering. My “poor man” was qualified by 
the remark that ‘“‘he was not a beggar.” Later I ventured on 
‘“plebeian,” not as marking a change of views, but as a closer 
rendering, not entirely free from false implications. Some things 
were true of the plebeian in Roman history which were not true 
of the muskénu. I do not think any of the renderings hitherto 
given get any nearer to conveying the idea of the original; per- 
haps it will be best to refer to him as “the Babylonian muSkénu”’ 
simply. I think it very probable that the class included the srb- 
ject race, not propertyless, but of lower standing. It may have 
included freed slaves and foreign residents, but [ am not awa » 
that these are more than conjectures. I think that a confusion 
with TUR.KAK underlies some of the renderings which have 
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appeared. It seems hazardous, in view of the ultimate degrada- 
tion of the word to denote a beggar, or indigent person, to build 
any conclusion as to the meaning in the Code upon the usage in 
the seventh century B. C. Further, it is a hazardous proceeding 
to try to get a meaning out of the ideogram, by combining the 
separate meanings of the separate signs. A compound ideogram, 
or Sumerian word, does not always mean what can be thus made 
out by combining its elements. I think it is safer to deduce his 
status from the Code and from any hints there may be in contem- 
porary documents. Ido not remember to have seen it noted that 
in Bu. 91-5-9, 324, 1.1 (C7., II, p. 23) 3 GAN of land are said 
to be situated ina 8a muSkénum; in Bu. 91-5-9, 611, 1. 7, we 
have ina muSkinu; these references suggest that there was a 
district, or quarter, of Sippara inhabited in an especial way by 
the muSkénu; as the modern or medizval Ghetto by Jews. 

I quite agree with Professor Harper that a more idiomatic 
translation is to be preferred, but Assyriologists are wont to be 
very critical. If I had rendered ‘one shall do so and so” by “‘it 
shall be done,” or “he shall be treated so,” it is safe to say that I 
should have been accused of not knowing my grammar. As I have 
enough mistakes to answer for already, I do not wish to have a 
shoal of imaginary errors attributed to me. 

The difficult clause at the end of § 21 has hitherto given no 
tolerable sense. The verb halalu perhaps means ‘to pierce, 
perforate,” in which case the fate of the malefactor was to be 
spiked. Or perhaps it is really the Hammurabi analogue of 
alalu, ‘“‘to suspend” on a pole. In either case, I conjecture the 


’ 


secondary meaning here to be much what would be expressed by 
“to gibbet.”” That the burglar should be gibbeted opposite the 
breach he had made is quite in keeping with the punishment of 
the thief at the fire, who was to be thrown into the fire itself. An 
explanatory list published by Mr. Pinches in the last number 
(October) of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, similar to 
the four columned syllabaries, gives muttablilu as one of the 


meanings of a defaced ideogram; the others being ma’iri, sarri, 

Sarraku, pallisu, and habbatum(?), rev. 13. As Sarraku is 

“thief,” palli8su very likely the “burglar,” who bores through, 

or digs through, the wall (palasu is the verb used in this section 
’ 


of the Code for the offense, and pil8su for the “breach” or 
“hole” ), and as babbatu means a “robber,” it seems not unfair 
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to suppose that muttablilu means much the same. As the form 
Ittafal is usually passive, muttablilu may be “the gibbeted one,” 
rather than “one who creeps into holes.” At any rate, he was a 
thief of sorts. That words so associated in syllabaries are syno- 
nyms is rather too much to assume, and sarru may be no more 
than “rascal,” as the word is used in many passages where theft 
or burglary does seem out of question. What the ma’iru means 
exactly, here, seems to me obscure, and I will not speculate. I 
do not think the sense of “to bore through, pierce, ete.” is unsuit- 
able to the other places in the Code where halalu is used; ittah- 
lalu could still mean “have been passed through.” I therefore 
suggest halalu = “to impale,” a thief. 

For the verb baru I would suggest the meaning “to estimate ;” 
“to suspect” would suit some places, but it came to mean very 
nearly “to pay.” From ‘“estimation,’’ ‘suspicion,’ we should 
easily reach “accusation,” where the context requires it. 

The status of the amélu plays an important part in the award 
of penalties in the Code. Thus the penalties for the amélu are 
more primitive and severer than for the muSkénu. It is inter- 
esting to note that this was true also for the time of Sumu-lailu, 
as we learn from Bu. 91-5-9, 2188 (CT., IV, p. 42), where it is 
agreed that if the son adopted repudiate his adoptive parents, 
aran mar awélim imidusu, “they shall lay on him the penalty 
of a mar awélim.”’ 

The word numtu occurs in the contracts; e. g., Bu. 88—5-12, 
601, 1. 18, published C7., IV, p. 40, where it seems to denote a 
list of household furniture, Bu. 88—5-12, 19, 1. 19, 26, and Bu. 
91-5-9, 1. 5 (CT., II, 1 and VIII, 32) where it seems to mean the 
same thing, as well as in the phrase numat bit abiSunu in 
Meissner’s Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, No. 100, 
ll. 8, 7, 12, 14, 18, where Meissner suggests the rendering Jn- 
ventdr? I think it may be the same as nubtu in the New 
Babylonian Contracts, if that can be shown to mean anything 
like “possessions.” It seems to be confined to ‘‘movables.” 

The word ilku seems to be very difficult to render by one 
word. I conceive that every estate held of the state—excluding, 
in my opinion, ancestral property, though this is not certain — 
was held subject to some service, either owing work, or produce, 
or some due. Those held by service, whether discharged as work 
on public works, or military service, or local police duty, or tax- 
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collecting, or any other form of service, come under the head of 
ilku. Those which furnished produce, corn, fodder, wood, dates, 
etc., were held by the nasi biltim. In these cases rent is 
scarcely the right word; “quit rent” is not exact either. I think 
these produce rents were either always a tenth, or were commuted 
for a tithe later. Some lands may have paid both tithe and ser- 
vice. When a holder was absent, his son could take on his 
holding and render the service. That service is what I meant 
by “business” —rather an awkward rendering, but I could not 
think of a better then, and I wanted a term that would cover 
some sort of feudal service and the duty which a “catcher,” who 
might be a hunter or a fisherman, had to perform. I do not 
think that we can press SU.HA to mean “fisherman,” because 
HA means “fish,’’ but it commonly does mean that, and the 
fishermen may have been state officials. Hammurabi concerns 
himself with them (LIH., No. 8, ll. 8, 15, etc.) where SU.HA 
pretty obviously are not constables. Perhaps all fisheries were 
royal preserves and all fishermen constables, or keepers, to pre- 
vent poaching. In the Code, however, there is nothing to sug- 
gest fishermen, if there is also nothing to forbid it. 

The difficulty about Winckler’s reading of ina dannat Sar- 
rim turru seems to me to be how to get gefangen worden out of 
it. The nearest I can get is, taking turru as synomym of 
edélu, ‘to bolt in,” ‘who is imprisoned in the dannat Sarri;” 
but is that legitimate? I take it that turru means ‘‘to shoot 
back the bolt,” therefore “to lock.” Only, in the very close 
parallel ina barran Sarrim turru, it does seem that the 
official was captured, as the case of a merchant ransoming him is 
supposed. If we take this meaning for turru, it seems to me 
that dannat can only be “defeat,” ‘‘disaster.” 

The terms nishu, nisibtu, with or without nasabu, are 
continually used in contracts, and suggest that nisihtu was a 
“levy” on produce, which was seized for state use. If we read 
sib nisbatim, we must have the plural of sab nisihtim; it 
seems less likely that we are to read sAbam and take nishatim 
as accusative plural. We should then have “the levy (of men 


and) produce.” 

In §111 everyone has hitherto followed Scheil’s reading 
U.SA.KA.NI, but the syllabary above referred to, published 
by Mr. Pinches, shows that it should be read U.SA.KA.KAK 
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and pronounced pibu; but this still leaves some doubt as to 
what the drink was. As it is preceded by U.SA.AS.A.AN = 
disibdabhu and akalpanu, and that by U.SA= billitum; 
it seems that we may look for KA. KAK as a separate meaning. - 
This = appu éla, kanaku, nappasu, pikalulu, sakasu, 
while there isa GI.KA.KAK andan U.KA.KAK.NU.GIG; 
but none of these give much help to me. Perhaps someone else 
will get farther. As to diptim, I thought of a root 3N7, per- 
haps “to languish.” I thought that harvest time would be a 
time of thirst. The beer-seller sells her beer cheaper, and she is 
paid in corn when it is cheapest. So she infringes § 109, and I 
could only suppose that she was justified by the demand. The 
substitution of bélu-ut, for bél kit-tu, as a reading of the 
signs AN.EN.LIL.UD in 1. 10 of the Prologue, is one that 
now seems to meet with approval. I must confess that it greatly 
tempted me, and, I suppose, in face of the authority it now com- 
mands, I ought merely to say I was too ignorant to see its com- 
pelling worth. There are a number of cases in contemporary 
documents where AN.EN.LIL is used in the place of the 
ordinary bél; especially in names like Samas-AN.EN.LIL- 
aplim, Samas- EN-aplim, which certainly are the same name. 
But the same name could also be written SamaS-el-li-el-aplim, 
which made me think that EN.LIL was read ELLIL, and so 
made me pause. Besides, the claim that the Code would have 
written bél kittim is only so far valid that, where phonetic 
complements are written, the laws of grammar are strictly fol- 
lowed; and the same is true in contemporary documents; but 
where the scribe omits the complement he rarely holds to rules; 
for example, he writes a final w, indifferently for a, 7, wu, singular 
or plural. If he uses the mimmation, he is generally right in 
his cases. On such grounds as these, I felt that Scheil’s reading 
had as much to be said for it as the other, and so left it alone. 

This paper has, however, already exceeded fair limits, but we 
may look forward with confidence to much light from the: publi- 
cation and study of the contemporary documents. 

II. SOME NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES IN THE 
RFHARPER LETTERS. 

Mr. O. A. Toffteen has given a wonderfully complete list of 
geographical names in the January, 1905, number of AJSL., 
which has inspired this short paper of remarks and comments. 
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The suggestions which I respectfully offer may be regarded 
rather in the light of inquiries for information than presumptious 
corrections, or hostile criticisms. 

I hope Mr. Toffteen will be able to settle a question which at 
times has much puzzled me and to which I can contribute no 
solution; viz.: Are the people of ™**ATI the Madai or not? 
Perhaps the *™¢! A-a of K. 7351 [715], rv. 5, may be added 
here. Is it not possible that we should read Es (or A8?), for 
Ab, in *!Abdudi? The #™*!u-ba-a-a-na-at of K. 524 
| 282], R. 12, are perhaps not a people, but a class. For the 
land of Ebir-nari add K. 1050 [67], rv. 5. I do not see why 
Madaktu follows this on p. 84. In the reference to *! Ekallate 
read rv. 5, 9 for rv. 59. In K. 680, obv. 8, 12, I think we should 
read ™®t’]j-e, and omit the following abu from the name. In 
the same text [520], obv. 7, 11, the ™*t Akbanu can be read. 
In 81—7—27, 30 [802], obv. 6, I suggest reading ™*t Am-pi-ba- 
a-bi. I would restore *! An-di-a in K. 1037 [215], rv. 2. In 
K. 831 [214], obv. 7-8 the scribe may have intended *! Esiggi, 
though he has followed the unusual plan of writing the deter- 
minative in one line and the city name in another. The letter 
has other peculiarities. I think there is not any doubt that in 
K. 1176 [504], obv. 11, @ U-pi-i is meant. In the references 
to Ur read 82-5-2, 11, rv. 7 (for obv. 7). The text of [202] 
has ™*t AraSi, not Arapi; and, perhaps, in [547] Arpai isa 
scribal error for Arpadai. In the references to ASSur, in 
[474] the context suggests that al§4r is Eridu. The obscure 
folk, or class, Itu’ are also mentioned in 81—2-4, 96 [685], rv. 
22, associated with the *™*!Kamurra. In Rm. 2, 529 [762], 
rv. 7, it seems as if the scribe meant *!A-ti-nu. To the many 
references to Babylon, we may perhaps add [763], obv. 11, and 
the unusual forms Bab-’-i-la in K. 626 [24], obv. 18; also 
K. 4758 [842], rv. 8, for Bab-ili. ‘I rather doubt if *™°! Din- 
dir-ai [811] belongs here or should be combined with Hindar. 
Bab-E-ki occurs in K. 1376 [830], obv. 8. A folk name may 
be *™@1Ba..... nu in K. 1009 [576], rv. 5. The signs *! Bi- 
bar-bar may be read more ways than one in K. 607 [262], 
oby. 9. Whether *! BE-e is to be read Béle, or Tille, seems 
very doubtful, but we may compare *! Be-li-e in 83-1-18, 75 
[767], obv. 15. The *!4™¢!bél utri is doubtful in [444]; I 
read kapparri. For *! Babarri read Bakarri. I do not see 
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ony PP Mari... |. should follow here. To ™*t Barhalza I 
would add K. 4770 [97], obv. 10. For ®! Birtai add K. 509 
[259], obv. 12, and for *!Birat, K. 509 [259], rv. 1. The 
land of Bit Adini may be meant in K. 12046 [642], obv. 2, 
and K. 1227 | 314], rv. 3. Whether *! Dab-er should be read 
Dab-ali, as suggested by *™*! Dab-ba-li-u-a in K. 13 [281], 
oby. 21, is rendered doubtful by the *™*! Dah-ha-’ in K. 524 
[282], obv. 11. The city Dilbat is clearly meant in K. 1249 
[326], obv. 9, though the scribe only writes KI after it and not 
4l before it. How we should read *! Din-u-zu(?) in K. 683 
[556], rv. 9, is not clear tome. The land or city Diri may be 
meant in 81—2-4, 93 | 866], obv. 7. For Dar-Sarrukin add 
K. 7384 [319], rv. 6; K. 667 [503], rv. 17; K. 4758 [842], 
rv. 5; 82-5-22, 134 [859], rv. 19; and read [558] for [588]. 
The *™¢'Dutai in K. 1009 [576], rv. 6, seem to be a people. 
The *™*! Hamat of K. 680 [520], obv. 14, may be added to 
mat Hamate. It seems as if *!Hinsani in K. 587 [547], obv. 
14, ™*t Hinsani, rv. 2, were meant to be proper names; and 
the identity of the writers of K. 580 and K. 1214 suggests that 
in the latter we should restore Hindar in obv. 8 [850]. Prob- 
ably Haribumba should be restored in K. 185 [74], obv. 6, 
from oby. 14. I think it would be better to read Ha-dar-ru 
on p. 93 instead of Hatisaru. In 83—1-18, 29 [350], obv. 8, 
the *™¢! Kidarai are named, and to the references for *! Kakzi 
add K. 1153 [615], rv. 1. The ®*™*' Kaldudi of p. 93 are 
probably better read Labdudi, and combined with the ™*t Lab- 
adudai of p. 95. With ™*tLaké may perhaps be combined 
“lLaktia in K. 688 [813], rv.3. The *™¢! Libtatai of Rm. 217 
[468], rv. 8, seem to deserve record, as the *™¢! Lapiai in K. 
1125 [600], obv. 8. However read, the *™°1MA.LA.BE of 
8. 1338 [701], rv. 1, occur along with the *™*! Malaba, as the 
‘ scribe spells the name, and in the same line. . Possibly the name 
on K. 4736 |272], rv. 2, should be read *™*! Mumuku. The 
amélMandirai of K. 636 [168], rv. 23, is perhaps ethnic. 
Marad is clearly meant in K. 905 [ 853], obv. 9 and 13 (Ma-rad) 
as well as rv. 5. With Mé-Turnu could be taken ®** Turnu 
in K. 667 [503 |, rv. 16, though the scribe certainly gives a curious 
form to his nar. The *™¢!Nahal are named in K. 1009 [576], 
rv. 6. In K. 4736 | 272], obv., *™°! Nambanu seems to be all 
the name. How to read the *™*!Nampibar, K. 6005 [323], 
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oby., is somewhat of a puzzle. With *!™&tNa-ili may be com- 
bined the Bit-Naialani of K. 1274 [220], obv. 9. Nikur is 
certainly a tempting suggestion for what has been read Sallat, 
Sallat, or Sallat. Nimit-I8tar very likely occurs also in K. 
688 [813], obv. 8, as Nimit-Lagudu may in 81—7-27, 31 
[516], obv. 11. The interesting form for Nineveh, Ni-na-a, 
but without *! or -KI, appears also in 85-1-18, 52, [792], 
rv. 16. How #!(?)Nunak should be read in K. 1376 [830], 
rv., does not seem clear, nor is Nappibabini very sure; for 
nap we may read am, scarcely kar(?), and -ni does not seem 
to belong to the name. For Nippur we might add K. 672 
[797], obv. 5, 17, and, perhaps, K. 94 [287], obv. 1. For Sasi- 
hani read Sasikani. Sippar is probably intended, K. 544 
[804], rv. 4. It is usual, I think, to read *™*! Pillat, K. 680 
[520], rv. 17. The scribe has perhaps blundered in writing 
Patti-Bél, with bi for be, but is Patti-anbi impossible? 
The Sidonians seem to be meant also in Bu. 91-59, 107 [795], 
rv. 11. It is possible that *!Sipte is meant in K. 1136 [608], 
rv. 1. The *™¢!Kamurra in 81-2-4, 96 [685], rv. 22, should 
be a folk. Whether ™*t Kipani is a proper name, or only so 
designated from the képu who ruled it, seems doubtful. Pos- 
sibly Ribat is an unusual writing for Dilbat, it could be read 
Dalbat at any rate, and RI has a value di. The scribe wrote 
amé!Ruzapib and *™¢!Rutikuai. The *! Rabarrida in Rm. 
2, 529 [762], obv. 5; the ™*tRabiba in K. 1376 [830], rv. 4; 
the *™¢! Rasitu in K. 508 [848], rv. 5, and *!Rasi in K. 997 
[169], obv. 8, seem likely readings. For Rugubhai read Ruk- 
ubai, for Subura read Subupa. Possibly al Samas-nasir 
is a proper name for a town, in K. 63b [168], obv. 7, 10, 13, 
1. 17, probably to be read *!SamaS-nagiri. A town Saman- 
aku appears to be intended in 81—7—27, 31.[516], obv.12. For 
matSE.IB....UR read SI.IB....UR. The land ™*Sal- 
tera appears to be intended in 7-7-8, 292 [646], obv. 13. To 
the references for Tabal may perhaps be added (Ta)-balai, 
K. 683 [556], obv. 20, and (Ta)-ab-al-la-a, K. 1376 [830], 
rv. 1. The ®Ti-il..... ka? of K. 524 [282], rv. 1, is 
obscure, but the #™*!Targibatu seem to be meant in K. 1009 
[576], rv. 5; as also *! Tarhai in K. 1516 [635], rv. 6. 

The accepted reading of the final double a-a in ethnic names 
is not very convincing, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Toffteen’s 
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collections of geographical names will throw some light upon it. 
It can hardly be the case that all these place-names of Babylonia 
and Assyria fall into the two categories, Semitic and Sumerian. 
It would be very interesting to try to make out the affinities of 
the pre-Semitic names with those of Asia Minor, and perhaps 
Elam. Hence it does not strike one as the best order to follow 
which preserves that of the Semitic alphabet and ignores the 
vocalization. A purely alphabetical order is the most convenient 
for reference, and as scientific as the other. 

As my own lists did not register the more familiar names, like 
Nineveh, Babylon, Elam, etc., except a few peculiar spellings, I 
have not made any comments on these. It may seem ungracious 
after the labor which Mr. Toffteen must have expended even to 
suggest incompleteness; but, after all, in any attempt to sum up 
the contribution of the Letters to knowledge, every hint is of 
value. Hence, I hope to be pardoned for thus intruding a dry 


list of suggestions into the pages of AJ SL. 


III. SOME ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE “POLITICAL, RELI- 
GIOUS, AND SOCIAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE SARGONID PERIOD.” 


In the January, 1905, number of AJSL. Mr. A. H. Godbey 
has given an invaluable list of the official titles occurring in Pro- 
fessor R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. In 
the October number he has commenced what promises to be : 
series of most illuminating papers on the officials of Assyria and 
Babylonia—a- subject that needs research, and will in his hands 
evidently be made to yield much of deep interest. 

It is probably true that every earnest student has made such 
lists for his own private use, and many are probably more exact 
than mine, as a comparison with Mr. Godbey’s showed me that 
I had overlooked several places. His efforts deserve all the help 
his fellow-students can give, and as I can never now hope to do 
what I had intended with my material, it may not be unwelcome 
if I add here the little additional items I had collected. 

The *™*!lagar é-gal is mentioned on K. 823 | 781], rv. 2, 
as apparently in command of troops. The *™¢'RAB.SE.GAR 
is clearly meant in 81-7-27, 34 [814], rv. 7, and to be restored, 
obv. 10. The *™¢!AS.SE on p. 79 may therefore be omitted. 
The scribe has made an abstract of the compound title 8a mubbi 
ali, in K. 1106 [589], rv. 4, by adding fitu to the expression, 
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though he does not prefix *™*!", So, also, in Bu. 89-4—26, 71 
[875], obv. 4, we must clearly restore a(na) (man)zaz paniti 
as the abstract for *™¢'manzaz pani. The *™*abarakku is 
surely intended in 79—7-—8, 138 [433], rv. 9 and S, 1223 [712], 
oby. 5, where the scribe seems to have written *™*1SAL.UM. 
For the *™*! RAB.MUGU, K. 846 |843], obv. 12, may be 
added. It seems likely that the amél SU) J may be restored in 
K. 568 [4], obv. 13. The female counterpart of the *™*'3saknu 
appears to be the *™i!tuSa-kin-tu, who is named in K. 548 
[724], rv. 12. The plural of *«™¢! ASU seems to be intended in 
81-2-4, 101 [739], obv. 5. The title *™°! bel kap-(pari) is 
probably to be restored in K. 1168 [49], rv. 6; and I submit that 
in K. 645 | 444], obv. 13, the true reading is *™*'kap-pa-ri, in 
which case the *™*!bél udri may be omitted from p. 80. Per- 
haps *™¢!na-sik-a-ni should be restored in K. 1098 [585], rv. 2. 
So, too, in K. 1051 [580], obv. 1, restore *™¢!u-ra-si. The 
Elamite official ‘@™*) zi-il-li-ri also occurs on K. 1374 | 462], 
rv. 4. The *™¢!par-Su-(mu) seems to be intended on K. 1119 
[595], rv. 9. The “™@) §a-an-da-bak-ki is to be restored on 
K. 94 [287], rv. 2. Probably the °™*'tar-gi-ma-a-(na?) on 
K. 1009 [576], rv. 5, is the same as the *™*!targumanu and 
an official title. 

It must have been matter of no little perplexity to decide 
whether certain terms indicate offices or proper names, ethnic or 
personal, It would not be fair to assume that Mr. Godbey and 
Mr. Toffteen discussed together these doubtful terms and agreed 
who should take them. The Itu’ai and Selappai occur in 
Mr. Godbey’s list, and rightly in my opinion, but both have been 
treated as ethnics sometimes. The *™*!Gura of K. 555 | 76], 
obv. 9; the #™¢!Ha-am(?) of K. 638 [328], rv. 7; the 2™é 
Nubanita of K. 647 [210], obv. 15; the @™*' Kupasi of K. 542 
[193], obv. 6; the *™¢! Ra’annu of 83-1-18, 4 | 521], obv. 21, 
do not appear in Mr. Godbey’s list, and perhaps rightly so; but 
neither do they appear in Mr. Toffteen’s. It seems to be certain 
that they should be in one or the other. 

The extremely interesting investigation of the position of the 
amél TU biti adds considerably to our knowledge of the temple 
officials. In writing the account which I did in ADD., II, I was 
rebutting the suggestion that the *™®!'TU.biti was merely a 
“servant;” that is, that he occupied a menial office. Mr. Godbey 
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also rejects the idea that he was a mere porter or janitor. I 
insisted that the evidence before me only implied a tenancy of 
temple endowments. His position might be compared with the 
rector of a church living in England, who may be a lay person, 
male or female, or even a corporation, and has no sacerdotal office, 
though he receives a share, usually the larger portion, of the 
endowments, and has duties to perform and expenses to bear. 
This seems to agree well with what Mr. Godbey has made out. I 
could only feel sure of his share of endowment and obligation to 
contribute to the upkeep. Now it seems clear that he had rights 
over the temple and was its “rector” in many ways. [still think 
he could be a layman, and that probably the corporation of the 
amél TU. biti of a temple shared its endowments and were in a 
sense its proprietors as well as tenants of its lands. 

Whether Mr. Godbey has hit upon the right reading of TU. 
biti I do not feel sure. I think that érib-biti would imply a 
right to entrance, but I do not suppose érib means “entrance” 
itself. In favor of the reading érib may be quoted the words of 
H. 512: “Total, 14 amél eribaite.” Mr. Godbey has given a 
most happy solution of that rather difficult text, taking the doubt- 
ful first word to be kibu, “order.” There are still difficulties 
which perhaps might be solved another way. For example, we 
might suppose that the two Naba-zér-lisir were different; that 
the former was raised to be mayor of the palace, the latter to be a 
palace employee; then the scribe’s total would be correct. But 
Mr. Godbey’s solution is very likely true. However, as UR is 
the ideogram for the verb baSu and its derivatives, I would read 
Nabti-Sarbu-ubaSa in lines 3 and 9. Another small point calls 
for notice. Meissner in his article on K. 4467 omits to notice 
that it actually joins K. 1989 and Bu. 91—5-9, 193 and that 83- 
1-18, 425 is part of the same tablet. The combined text is pub- 
lished as ADD., No. 809. It is the No. 660a on which I based 
my remarks about the *™¢!'TU.biti. There is, I think, just a 
doubt whether in the Sippara Cultustafel ki pi @™°®! TU. biti 
does mean “according to the instructions of the TU.biti.” It 
might mean “in accordance with,’ as we should say “on the same 
scale.” On the whole, however, I can only congratulate Mr. 
Godbey on having done so much to illuminate the subject. 

I may venture to add a few remarks upon his equally delightful 
essay on the Esarhaddon succession. I did not mean to imply 
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exactly what Mr. Godbey makes me do. I do not doubt that 
Esarhaddon meant the succession to be what it was, nor do I 
doubt that practically Samas-Sum-ukin was king of Babylon from 
the day his father died, as ASurbanipal was king of Assyria, only 
that in the reckoning of the twenty years of the former’s reign 
we cannot include both 669 B. C. and 648 B. C. Hence, as I 
still think Sama’-Sum-ukin survived the Nisan of 648 B. C., I 
sought to explain his not reckoning any of 669 B. C. to his reign. 
I still think that the same native power which set Asurbanipal 
on the throne, namely, Zakitu, the possible queen regent, and the 
sons of Esarhaddon, joined with the nobles of Assyria, also set 
Samassumukin on the throne of Babylon, but that was not a 
‘‘native power” in Babylon, and I hold that they did so later, 
when Asurbanipal had already reigned some time in Assyria. In 
that case, ASurbanipal and not Esarhaddon set Samassumukin on 
the throne; for, once ASurbanipal was king, no one else could do 
it. All action, whether on the part of court or people, conse- 
quence of sworn obligation or mere obedience of order, was 
summed up in the royal power. At the same time, I hold that, 
in spite of all destination by Esarhaddon, Sama33umukin could 
not have proclaimed himself king, nor could anyone in Assyria 
do so but ASurbanipal. In Babylon no organized native power 
existed to do so. But the formalities of a rightful accession had 
to be complied with, and it seems to me that Bél had to be brought 
back to Babylon first. The land was ‘“‘kingless,” whoever held 
the actual power, in his absence. Mr. Godbey contends for the 
actual power, I for the legal right. Once king, or even as pros- 
pective king, the Babylonians may have reckoned Samassumukin’s 
reign and even dated in his reign, but the chronicler would reckon 
from legal accession; and I think the other arguments I adduced 
prove that 648 B. C. was reckoned his twentieth year. 

I might agree with all Mr. Godbey has said, except with his 
view that Sama3sumukin came to the throne of Babylon in 669 
B. C., if that is so taken as to imply his death in 649 B.C. But 
my agreement does not imply that I regard all he says as proved. 
Let us take H. 870, discussed by Peiser in MVAG., 1898, pp. 
256 sqq., as well as by Meissner and Johnston later. The writer 
says to the king: ‘“‘thy son .. . . thou hast assigned to him the 
kingdom of Assyria, thou hast appointed thy eldest son to the 
kingdom of Babylon.” Making the same assumption as all the 
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commentators have done, as yet, that the king addressed is Esar- 
haddon, and the two king’s sons are AS’urbanipal and Samas- 
Sumukin, then, as Mr. Godbey says, they recognize that Sama3- 
sumukin, not ASurbanipal, was eldest son of Esarhaddon; 1. e., 
they translate marika rabfi as “thy eldest son.” Now they 


admit that marika is the same thing, when addressed to a king, 


g, 
as mar Sarri at other times. Yet Mr. Godbey immediately 
says: “Samassumukin was not mar-Sarru raba.” This seems 
to contradict the letter. If Samassumukin is meant as the one 
destined to be king of Babylon, then we may take it that he was 
also mar-Sarru raba, whether that means “eldest son” or 
merely “crown prince,”’.’. e., the prince destined to succeed to the 
throne. In the latter case the letter would seem to say, if we 
insist on mar-Sarru raba being ASurbanipal, that Esarhaddon 
at this date had meant him to be king of Babylon; and that after- 
ward, perhaps in consequence of the agitation of which this letter 
is a sign, he changed his mind. If we take it that the words only 
mean “eldest son”’ here, then the complaint surely is on the part 
of Samassumukin, or his friends, that Esarhaddon has passed over 
the eldest son in making ASurbanipal, merely ‘‘thy son,” king of 
Assyria. It seems to me that this is more likely; ‘‘the thing not 
done in heaven” was then the ignoring of the eldest son’s right. 

Still the fact that, as Mr. Godbey shows, ASurbanipal is 
usually regarded as mar-Sarru rabfii makes it very doubtful 
whether SamaSSsumukin was the eldest son. The only chance to 
maintain this, in face of H. 870, is to distinguish mar Sarri 
raba as “eldest son” from mar-Sarru rabf as “crown prince.” 
As both expressions are written the same way in Assyrian, this is 
drawing rather a fine distinction. But, if we suppose that the 
protest in the letter was effectual, all would be easy. Asurbanipal 
would have been “eldest son,” marika rabfi, at the time of the 
letter destined to the second place as king of Babylon, but after- 
ward given his rightful place as king of Assyria. 

Now, it has long been maintained that the brothers were twins, 
that meaning being given to the word talimu which each uses of 
the other. It need not perhaps mean more than “peer.” Both 
brothers may have been of the same age, even though not of the 
same mother; or, for some other reason, neither could claim 
seniority in age or rank. Aside from H. 870, the only evidence 
Mr. Godbey produces to show that Samassumukin was the eldest 
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son is that king’s own statement that he was maru réStu. He 
might claim that rank, if he was of the same age as ASurbanipal 
and there were no elder sons. The inscription is Brit. Mus. No. 
87220, published CT., X, No. 5, and dates from the ninth (or 
even possibly the nineteenth) year of Samassumukin. This claim 
tobe mfru rés8tu may have been one of the causes of the quarrel 
between the brothers. Once more, the argument that, though 
Sennacherib was a younger son, he was addressed as mar-Sarru 
raba, does not amount to much; for, first, his older brothers 
might have been all dead, and, in the second place, his name only 
implies that he had brothers at all, if it was given with reference 
to the actual state of Sargon’s family at his birth. He might 
have been ‘‘named for” some relative, in whose case the name 
expressed facts. On the whole, I maintain that the evidence that 
Samassumukin was older than ASurbanipal is singularly weak. In 
any case, it would not affect my argument as to the date of his 
accession. 

In my quotation of Knudtzon’s No, 149 I rather laid myself 
open to doubt by not setting out all my reasons. Neither Samai- 
Sumukin there, nor ASurbanipal in No. 147, nor, so far as I can 
see, Esarhaddon anywhere, speaks in the first person. The 
speaker in each of the Gebete is the officiating augur; in No. 
149, an *™¢! mar bari; but it is not to be doubted that the 
king himself inspired the inquiry. I simply ascribed the inquiry, 
for short, to the reigning king. It is dated on the 23d of Nisan 
in the eponymy of Marlarim. Surely ASsurbanipal was then 
already king of Assyria. That Sama3sumukin sent the inquiry 
may be true enough, and I have no objection to that view. But 
if he had not already taken the hands of Bél by the 23d of Nisan, 
he could count none of the eponymy of Marlarim as his first year. 
If he took the hands of Bél next day, the eponymy of Marlarim 
could only be his “accession year.” That is all I argued for. 
Even so, I see no reason to doubt that my way of putting it was 
literally correct. To say that Sama3sumukin sent the inquiry 
does not contradict the statement that ASurbanipal sent it, if they 
acted in harmony. There is no reason to suppose independent 
action on Samassumukin’s part, and if ASurbanipal merely con- 
sented to the sending of the inquiry, there is no falsity in saying 
he sent it. Even where the inquiry is about a mar-Sarru 8a 
bit ridaiti, I see no objection to saying the king sent the 
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inquiry. Of course, Maspero’s statement that the reply to No. 
149 was unfavorable is mere conjecture; so is the assumption that 
it was favorable. All that can be deduced from No. 149 is that 
Sama3sumukin had not yet taken the hands of Bél, nor gone to 
Babylon. Of course, once Samassumukin had taken the hands 
of Bél, for all dates his accession would be reckoned earlier, so as 
to allow no interregnum. Men probably dated all through the 
Nisan of Marlarim as in his reign. Only, they also dated the 
next eponymy as the first year of Samassumukin. What is there 
to prevent a man asking a god for permission to do a thing which 
it is improbable will be granted? Mr. Godbey appears to think 
that because Samassumukin prayed, “let it be done,’ Maspero 
and I are debarred from thinking it improbable that he would 
get his request. It is just because he asked that I think it 
improbable. If there was no difficulty about -it, sentimental or 
practical, why ask permission? It is to be noted that Bél is not 
asked, but Samas. It is still very obscure to me why Sama’ was 
so much consulted by Esarhaddon and his sons, not Bél or Asur. 
There are some similar Gebete to other gods, but for some reason 
Samas appears in an overwhelming importance at this period. 
Why was this? Which Samas was it? 

Now, the Babylonian Chronicle does say that “in the month 
of Aaraii Bél and the gods of Akkad set out from Assyria and on 
the 11th of Aarfi entered into Babylon.” That wasin the Sattu 
ré8 SamaSSumukin. On my view, the Sattu ré8 was the 
eponymy of Marlarim, and I imagine the answer to the above 
inquiry to have been partly “yes,” partly “no.” It allowed both 
Bel and Samassumukin to go, almost at once, to Babylon, which 
they entered three weeks later. But I believe it said “‘no” to the 
request that Samassumukin might take the hands of Bél in 
Assyria. I believe he did not do that till Nisan of the next 
year. If he had taken the hands of Bél in Assyria, this was his 
first year, not the Sattu rés. If Esarhaddon died in 669 B. C., 
the rest of that year was the Sattu rés of both ASurbanipal in 
Assyria and Samassumukin in Babylon, if both came to their 
thrones before the year and eponymy were out. If each came to 
the throne in the Nisan of Marlarim 668 B. C., then the first 
three months of 668 B. C. were in the Sattu ré8 of each king, 
and so the whole of the eponymy of Marlarim would have been 
their first year. I believe that was the case with Asurbanipal, 
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but I think No. 149 shows it was not so for Samassumukin. He 
had not taken the hands of Bél by the 23d. I believe he did 
not do so till Bél and he were both in Babylon. I expect that 
he did not do so till the next Nisan. In that case, all the time 
after Esarhaddon’s death, up to Nisan in the eponymy of Gab- 
baru, was an accession year, though it exceeded twelve months. 
Hence 667 B. C. would be his first year; and that is what the 
Ptolemaic Canon makes it. I cannot find that any document 
implies that 668 B. C. was his first year. Does Mr. Godbey 
mean that? Iam not sure that he does. 

All the evidence that Mr. Godbey brings only shows that Bel 
returned early in the reign. If SamaSsumukin waited till the 
next Nisan before he took the hands of Bél, though he had been 
nearly eleven months (perhaps twelve, if there was a second 
Adar) in Babylon, still Bél would have come to Babylon in Sattu 
ré8 Sama3ssumukin. In S' Sama’sSumukin puts Bél’s return in 
his reign, ina palésu, and says that Ezida had gone to ruin in 
the palé of the kings who preceded him, and that he renewed it 
ina paléa. Hence we cannot press pala to mean “first year,” 
or even “beginning of reign.” The wording in L’ is identical. 
In S* ASurbénipal says that Marduk had dwelt in Assyria ina 
palé of a former king, but ina fimé palia entered Babylon. 
Therefore for him palfi cannot mean “‘first year,” or even “ begin- 
ning of reign.” When he says, L’, that it was ina mabré palia, 
he must mean in his “first year.” Hence the return took place 
in the eponymy of Marlarim. If he narrates events in strict order, 
Samassumukin did take the hands of Bél before he left Assur, but 
that may be a desire to place the most important event first. Even 
granting that this was the case, it was not at the very beginning 
of Marlarim’s eponymy, and hence his could not be the “first 
year” for SamaSSumukin. Where then I argue that Sama3sumu- 
kin’s reign began a year later than ASurbanipal’s, I merely mean 
that, while the latter’s first year coincided with the eponymy of 
Marlarim, the former’s first was that of Gabbaru. Both were 
doubtless king before, as our Edward VII.’s accession took place 


some time after he was king. 

My placing of Asurmukinpaléa at Harran was a slip due to a 
misreading of ADD., 1053. With all the deductions of Mr. God- 
bey’s paper I agree, except where he would invalidate my chro- 
nology, or make Samassumukin an elder brother. I venture to 
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add a few remarks on the paper on “The Képu.”’ I did not 
mean that every képu was a mere temple official; only that the 
temple képu had certain duties. I quite think that Mr. Godbey 
has shown that the képu discharged all the functions attributed 
to him, and I had already given him different titles according to 
the positions held by him. The term “steward” suits many of 
them very well. A magistrate is clearly unsuitable if we mean 
simply a judge, but I rather used the word as answering to magis- 
terial powers, such as exacting dues and fixing rents. The preserva- 
tion of law and order was not in my mind, but I freely admit the 
term was unfortunate. 

Is it quite certain that all the ideograms given for képu really 
apply? With the great variety of meanings for TIL I rather 
hesitate to accept the meaning ‘‘one who prolongs life.” Could 
not TIL.LA.GID.DA mean “him of the long rod,” with refer- 
ence to a wand of office, perhaps originally a measuring-rod? He 
yas a rural rather than an urban officiai, as dealing with villages 
and farms rather than cities; what we mean by rural districts. 
Even when he ruled in a city his duties were rural rather than 
Mr. Godbey shows that. I am afraid that Br. 5752 
AL.LA.GID.DA as an ideogram for képu, 
the first sign is clearly LIL, not AL; see Delitzsch, HWB., 
under képu. It is also to be noted that K. 4230, 19, C7., XII, 
p. 42, gives IS.AL.KAK.AG.A as mabagu 38a...... Hence 
I take AL. KAK-a-am to be the same as AL.KAK-am in Bu. 
91—-5-9, 509, 1. 8, and as AL.KAK in 1. 10 of the same text 
where it is preceded by SE, CT., VIII, p. 80. Consequently I 
think we are to read aldu, and aldam for the accusative in the 
Code. I agree that it implies “‘means for cultivation,” but as it is 


municipal. 
was wrong in giving 


coupled with corn, cattle, provender, it seems to me that ‘‘tools,”’ 
or better ‘‘implements,” is not too restricted. It may include 
wagons, as well as hoes, mattocks, plows, and perhaps watering- 
machines. I think the occurrence of isu before AL.DA in 
K. 4230 implies “wooden” instruments originally, but the term 


might be applied to similar instruments of metal, in later use. 
With respect to SA.GAL, ukullu, it occurs in a list of 
amounts of corn served out for different classes of persons, female 
weavers, for the SAL zikrum (cf. Code, § 178, etc.), for the 
Sutean watchman of the corn-field (on the principle “set a thief 
to catch a thief”), for the boatmen, etc., Bu. 88—5-12, 247, 1. 7 
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(CT., VIII, 21). Hence I combined with the reference in the 
Code and concluded it must be food for the cattle, “ provender,”’ 
which Mr. Godbey approves. I also think it might include the 
food of the servants put at the occupier’s disposal. He was per- 
haps a metayer tenant, or something like an English bailiff on a 
farm which the owner cannot let—a sort of caretaker. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that I have rarely 
read Assyriological papers which seemed so fair or gave me so 


much pleasure. 





A LETTER OF ESARHADDON. 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The text Bu. 91—5—9, 210, published in Harper’s Letters (No. 
403),' presents several points of interest. The pithy proverbs so 
appositely quoted (obvy. ll. 4-7, 14-15), and its general tone of 
contemptuous sarcasm, give it a distinct individuality among 
Assyrian letters, and reveal something of the personal character- 
istics of the writer, who evidently possessed a certain grim sense 
of humor. It proceeds from a king of Assyria, unquestionably of 
the Sargonide dynasty, and is addressed to a people called the 
‘‘non-Babylonians,’’ which means, as shown by the context, that 
they have presumed to style themselves Babylonian citizens, 
although they possess no just claim to the name. They have, 
moreover, aggravated their offense by bringing lying accusations 
against the king’s faithful servants,’ and the king intimates that, 
though for the present they have crept into a warm nest, they 
may find it ere long altogether too watm for comfort. These 
allusions seem to leave little doubt as to the personality of the 
writer and the occasion by which the letter was called forth. 

When Babylon was destroyed by Sennacherib in 689 B. C., 
its inhabitants were driven from their possessions and scattered 
throughout the country. The land about the city, thus left vacant, 
was promptly seized upon by the Chaldeans of Bit-Dakkuri, who 
appear to have occupied it unmolested during the remainder of 
Sennacherib’s reign. Esarhaddon, however, completely reversed 
his father’s policy in regard to Babylon. At the very beginning 
of his reign he undertook to rebuild the city, to gather its dis- 
persed people, and to restore them to their former possessions, 
with all their ancient rights and privileges.* This could hardly 
have been very welcome news to the interlopers from Bit-Dakkuri 
and their king, Sama3-ibni, who doubtless conceived themselves 
rather unjustly treated. With the destruction of Babylon and 
the exile of its inhabitants the latter had necessarily lost all their 
civil rights, and their land had thus become ownerless. The 


1 Part IV, pp. 420, 421. 2 Presumably the real Babylonians. 


3 Cf. BA., III, p. 252, ll. 18 sqq. 
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people of Bit-Dakkuri could hardly have taken possession of it 
without at least the tacit consent of Sennacherib, and they must 
have considered that their occupation of it for so long a time gave 
them a prescriptive right to it. If then Babylon was to be restored 
to its former position, it was fitting, they doubtless argued, that 
they themselves, as loyal subjects of Assyria, should reap the 
benefits of the fact, rather than the former rebels who had been 
expelled by Esarhaddon’s father. It is hardly conceivable that 
they should have yielded up the lands without some sort of protest, 
and it is more than probable that, in any communication they may 
have addressed to the king upon the subject, they would assume 
for themselves the status of Babylonian citizens. From their own 
point of view they were justly entitled to advance such a claim, as 
the actual occupants of the land, and it is likely that they would 
enlarge upon their own loyalty and protest against the restoration 
of the former inhabitants, whom they would naturally represent 
as outlaws justly punished for their rebellion against Assyria. 
That their statement of the case against the exiled Babylonians 
may have been somewhat highly colored need excite no surprise. 

To Esarhaddon, however, the matter wore a very different 
aspect. As the divinely appointed restorer of Babylon, his mis- 
sion included the complete rehabilitation of the former inhabi- 
tants, and this could hardly be effected without dispossessing the 
Chaldean settlers. It was true that the wrath of Marduk had 
been kindled for a season against his people, but they had now 
sufficiently expiated their sin,‘ and those who had taken advantage 
of their distress to seize upon their property must now be forced 
to disgorge their ill-gotten gains. Of course, back of all this lay 
well-defined motives of worldly policy. The ruthless destruction 
of the Holy City by Sennacherib and his profanation of its shrines. 
had sent a thrill of horror through western Asia, and had added a 
large item to the long account against Assyria. The restoration 
of Babylon was an assurance of a milder policy, and doubtless. 
tended to promote a better feeling throughout the empire. But 
more especially, Esarhaddon needed the support of the city as a 
bulwark against Elamite aggression. A new Babylon peopled by 
its former inhabitants who, relieved from a wretched exile, had 
every reason to bless the king as their deliverer, might well serve 
this purpose. But a new Babylon peopled largely by Chaldeans, 


4Of. BA., III, pp. 218-20, col. i, 1. 7—col. ii, 1. 18. 
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who had on many occasions shown themselves more friendly to 
Elam than to Assyria, was quite another matter. Under these 
circumstances the people of Bit-Dakkuri were likely to receive a 
rather curt reply to their remonstrances, and the sequel is told in 
the annals of Esarhaddon: 


I ravaged the Chaldean territory of Bit-Dakkuri, the foe of Babylon. 
I captured Samas-ibni [their king], a wicked wretch who feared not the 
name of the lord of lords, but seized by force the lands of the people of 
Babylon and Borsippa, and converted them to his own use. Because I 
fear Bél and Nabfi I restored those lands to the people of Babylon and 
Borsippa and placed Nabf-sallim, son of Balasu, upon the throne’ as 
my vassal.° 

The text under consideration harmonizes well with all the 
attending circumstances, and I believe that it is the answer sent 
by Esarhaddon to the remonstrances of the people of Bit-Dakkuri. 
The letter may be translated as follows: 


TRANSLATION. 

The word of the king to the self-styled Babylonians! It is well with 
me! There is a popular saying current, to this effect: ‘The potter’s dog 
creeps into the oven; the potter makes up the fire.” Behold! you have 
turned yourselves into Babylonians, although indeed it is not true (that 
you are such), and you have made against my servants lying accusations 
which you and your lord have concocted. There is also a saying current: 
“Madam Gay at the judge’s door; Madam Judge to her pitcher.” The 
tablet (full) of windy words and of your complaints(?) which you have 
sent, I have put back in its seals and send it to you. If you say “What 
answer does he make us?” (I reply): When I opened (your letter) and 
read (your words) that the “Babylonians my loving servants have sent” 
(oo ae 

TRANSLITERATION. 
Obverse. 

1 amat Sarri 
ana la am Babila! 
Sulmu 4a3i! 
ina batti Sa pi nisé Sakin 
umma: kalbu Sa 4™paxari 
ina libbi utfni ki erubu 
ana libbi 4™paxaru unampax. 
enna! attunu, ki 14 kan-ma, 
ramankunu ana @™ Babila 
10 tuttera u dibbé 1a dibbé, 


T 


ey 
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5 Of Bit-Dakkuri. 
6 KB., II, p. 146, ll. 19sqq.; cf. ibid., p. 128, ll. 42 sqq. 
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Sa attunu u belkunu tetepusa 
ana muxxi ardaniia Saknatunu. 
ina battima Sa pi Sakin 
umma: S4lxaditu ina bab bit @™da’ani; 
15 kaSallaSa aSSatu Sa da’an. 
duppu Saré u mexanatikunu 
Sa taSpurani, ina kunukkéSa 
ki uteru, ultebilakunuSi. 
mindéma taqaba 
20 umma: mina uteranaSi 
ultu 2m Babila 
Reverse. 
ardaniia u ra’imaniia 
isparfini, ki aptf, altasi: 
enna! tabat ina reti igguré xiddi 


On ee ee 


NOTES. 
Obverse. 

L. 2. 14 Babila, literally “the not Babylonians;” cf. obv. ll. 8, 9. 

L. 3. The omission of the usual formula of greeting libbakunu 
lft tabkunuSi, or its equivalent, is of course intentional and marks 
the contemptuous tone of the letter. 

L. 4. ina batti “round about,” “in circulation;” see below, 1. 13, 
and cf. ina batti anniti, K. 1189 (= Harper’s Letters No. 103), rev. 
10. The reduplicated form battibatti is more common; cf. Del., 
HW., 192b. 

Ll. 5-7. Literally “when the potter’s dog has entered the oven, the 
potter makes up the fire therein.” The sense of the proverb is that those 
who place themselves in situations where they have no business to be 
may find the consequences unpleasant. The application is clear. 

L.8. ki 14 kan-ma. For kanu in this meaning compare Del., 
HW., 321b. 

L. 10. dibbé 14 dibbé, literally “words (which are) no words,” 
i. e., false, lying words. The same expression occurs in K. 625 (= Har- 
per’s Letters No. 181), rev. ll. 7, 8. 

L. 11. belkunu, i. e., Samas-ibni. 

L. 14. 84! xaditu, literally “the gay lady;” cf. the French fille 
de joie. 

L. 15. kaSalla “pitcher.” In V R. 42, 10, KA.SAL.LA occurs in 
a list of vessels with the determinative DUK =karpatu. It seems to 
mean “the wide-mouthed vessel,’ and KA.DAGAL.LA immediately 
follows. For SAL = rapasu, cf. Del., HW., 422a,626a. The meaning 
and application are the same as in the proverb cited above (Il. 5-7). If 
the “gay lady” ensnares the judge and undertakes to invade his home, 
his legitimate spouse is likely to repulse the intruder by drenching her 
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with water. The grave character of the judge lends special point to the 
proverb, which may be based upon some popular story. 

L. 16. This line presents some difficulty. I have taken IM.MES = 
Saré as meaning “windy, empty words.” mexanati is perhaps to be 
connected with mexfi “storm,” and in this case would properly mean 
“howlings” or something similar. 

L.17. kunukkésa. I take kunukké as meaning the clay envel- 
ope, impressed with seals, in which Assyrian tablets were sometimes 
incased. 

L. 21. ultu is here a conjunction, “when, as soon as.” 

Reverse. 

L. 2. iSparfini “they have sent.” Beside the usual preterite iSpur, 
Saparu also forms a preterite ispar. The following examples are to 
be found in Harper’s Letters: aSpar, No. 342, rev. 19; iSparainisu, 
No. 158, 21; liSparfini, Nos. 170, rev. 16; 196,18; 388, rev. 2; 414, 19. 

altaési=altdsi, from Sasf; for the occurrence of § instead of s in 
Assyrian texts cf. Del., Gram., § 46. The construction is ultu...., 
ki apta, altasi “when, having opened (your letter), I read (your 
words).” I take the clause 4™ Babila—isparfini as the object of 
alta48i, and regard it as a quotation from the letter addressed to the 
king by the people of Bit-Dakkuri. 

L. 3. I have thought it best to leave this line untranslated, as the 
context is obscured by the obliteration of the remainder of the text. 











ZU DEM BERICHTE UBER DIE NIEDERLAGE 
DER TURKOMANEN BEI KAIRO. 


Von Samvuet PoznanskI, 
Warschau. 

Dieser Bericht, den Greenstone nach einer Handschrift der 
Geniza edirt hat, ist sowohl in sachlicher, als auch in formaler 
Hinsicht von ausserordentlichem Interesse. Es ist dies zundachst, 
wie der Herausgeber richtig bemerkt, eins der wenigen hebra- 
ischen poetischen Erzeugnisse, das ein Ereignis profaner Ge- 
schichte besingt, und dann zeigt es von Neuem, dass die Pajtanim 
auch in Egypten heimisch waren und hier Nachahmer fanden. 
Allerdings lassen sich Spuren synagogaler Poesicen in Egypten 
schon im VIII. Jahrhundert nachweisen;' ebenso hat vielleicht 
Saadja Gaon manche seiner Hymnen noch in seinem Vaterlande, 
am Nil, im ersten Viertel des X. Jahrhundert, verfasst, aber 
doch erhalten wir erst hier zum ersten Mal ein Poem, das ganz im 
Stile des Pijut gehalten ist. 

Mehr aber noch als Form und Inhalt interessirt uns der Ver- 
fasser, D'FINS °2 FSW" {2 WIS NT mow, “Salomo ha-Kohen 
ben Josef, ein Enkel der Geonim,” den nun Greenstone ganz 
richtig aus der Familie der palastinensischen Geonim stammen 
lasst. Dass nun dieser Salomo, der in seiner Eigenschaft als 
Mitglied des Gerichtshofes des Exilarchen David b. Daniel in 
Fostat im Jahre 1092 ein Dokument als TOT “3 WS mow 
Sst Maw IN unterzeichnet, zu dieser Familie gehort, habe 
ich bereits in meiner Abhandlung aber Efraim ben Schemarja 
vermutet.” Wahrscheinlich aber scheint mir eine weitere Ver- 
mutung Greenstone’s zu sein, dass unser Salomo ein Sohn des 
von Daniel b. Azarja verdringten Josef gewesen, und dass er 
mithin ein Enkel des Salomo b. Jehuda, des ersten Gaon Pala- 
stinas gewesen. In der That scheint dieser Josef niemals das 
Amt eines Gaon bekleidet zu haben, musste sich mit der Rolle 
eines "7 M73 SN neben Daniel begniigen und wird tiberhaupt 
nur eine untergeordnete Rolle gespielt haben. Greenstone er- 
wahnt ein Geniza-Fragment im Besitze D. W. Amram’s, in dem 
nur Salomo und sein Sohn Elia als Geonim figuriren, Josef dagegen 
nur als 5x7w" 53 dy 77 M2 SN genannt wird. Nun habe 
auch ich inzwischen ein ahnliches Geniza-Fragment aus dem 


1Vgl. Steinschneider, Zeitschrift fiir Afgypt. Sprache, 1879, pp. 93-96; Magazin fiir d. 
Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, 1879, pp. 250-4. 
2 Revue des études juives, XLVITI, p. 166, n. 3. 
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British Museum edirt,’ in dem unser Josef tiberhaupt nicht ange- 
fahrt wird, und auch in der sogenannten Ebiatar-Megillo wird 
eigentlich nicht ausdriicklich angegeben, dass Josef seinem Vater 
Salomo in Gaonat gefolgt sei. Ich glaube aber auch noch einen 
positiven Beweis erbringen zu kénnen, dass Salomo, der Verfasser 
des von Greenstone edirten Poems, ein Sohn Josef’s "7 M2 IN 
und ein Enkel Salomo Gaons gewesen ist. In der interessanten 
Ketuba tiber die Heirat des genannten Exilarchen David ». 
Daniel mit einer Karéerin aus dem Jahre 1081 befindet sich 
unter den Zeugen auch ein 4°9 SN™" 55 Sw Ma AN... 
57 Na rahe.’ Da nun, wie aus dem Geniza-Fragment des 
Herrn Amram sich ergiebt, Josef auch als 55 5y 77 M3 AN 
daw" bezeichnet wird, so unterliegt es keinem Zweifel, dass der 
obige Zeugenname in Sv 4° MS 3d [tor ‘wa Wish ma>y | 
at WINS TDW yr SNvw" 5D zu ergdnzen, und dass darunter 
unser Autor zu verstehen ist.° 

Greenstone nimmt also meiner Meinung ganz richtig an, dass 
Josef wahrscheinlich nicht alt gestorben, dass sein Sohn Salomo 
bei dem Tode des Vaters noch sehr jung gewesen ist, und dass 
das Gaonat infolge dessen nach dem Tode Daniel b. Azarja’s im 
Jahre 1062 auf Elia, den Bruder Josef’s, ibergegangen ist. Salomo 
dagegen muss dann nach Egypten ausgewandert sein, wo er im 
Jahre 1077 unser Poem verfasst, im Jahre 1081 die genannte 
Ketuba unterzeichnet und im Jahre 1092 als Mitglied des 
Gerichtshofes des David b. Daniel funktioniert hat. Dass er 
Anschluss an David gesucht hat, trotzdem sein Vater Josef von 
Daniel, dem Vater David’s, vom Gaonat verdringt wurde, soll 
uns weiter nicht wundern, da Josef sich mit seiner Lage ausge- 
sdhnt zu haben scheint. Salomo aber muss in Egypten eine 
immer ansehnlichere Rolle gespielt haben, denn wir finden ihn 
dann als Tal" LN, als Schulhaupt, in Fostat.’ Ueberhaupt 
war der Verkehr zwischen der palastinensischen Geonim-Familie 
und Fostat ein sehr reger, und wir finden hier mehrere Nach- 
kommen dieser Familie auch im XII. Jahrhundert, nach Auf- 
héren des paldstinensischen Gaonats, wo man ihnen zu Ehren 
Verzeichnisse der verstorbenen Mitglieder angelegt hat." 

> Revue des études juives, LI, pp. 52 sqq. 4S. ibid., p. 54, n. 3. 

58. JQR., XIII, p. 221, und REJ., XLVIIL, loc. cit. 

6 Einer wenn auch unbedeutender Beweis fiir die Zugehdrigkeit unseres Salomo zu der 
Geonim-Familie kann vielleicht auch die Schreibung SO3(M" sein, die auch sonst bei dieser 
Familie vorkommt. 

7 Vel. JOR., XVIII, p. 14, u. REJ., LI, p. 57 (wo aber irrtiimlich der Titel FEW SN 
auf Salomo, anstatt auf seinen Vater Josef, bezogen wird; der Titel FQ%W 7 WR aber 
kann sich nur auf Salomo beziehen, da Josef, wie sich aus den bisherigen Darlegungen 


ergiebt, nie Schulhaupt gewesen). 
8Vgl. REJ., LI, p. 55. 























